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GETS RID OF CONFLICTING NOISES IN CLASSROOMS 


‘i BANE of classroom teachers has always been 
inattention, often caused by noise,” writes a 
western school official. “The use of Acousti-Celo- 
tex... makes it easier for the student to hear and 
to concentrate upon what is being said.’ And this 
comment is typical of those received from leading 
educators all over America. 

Better hearing, closer attention, reduced rest- 
lessness and nervous strain—these are benefits 
frequently attributed to Celotex Sound Condi- 
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tioning in schools. There is a Celotex Sound Con- 
ditioning firm near you which knows about these 
benefits—because of wide experience in bringing 
them to schools in your vicinity. 

And the responsible company that installs 
Celotex Sound Conditioning assures you of (1) 
Proved engineering practice, (2) Uniformly depend- 
able sound conditioning materials, and (3) Guar- 
anteed results. Write today for complete informa- 
tion. There is no obligation. 
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Erpertence 
Successful experience is the safe criterion 
for choosing sound conditioning service. 
Typical of the responsible firms offering 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Service is 
James L. Lyon Company of Chicago, Des 
Moines, Davenport, and Cedar Rapids— 
with a record of over 3400 successful in- 


oe in the past ten years! 
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FOR PRACTICAL TRAINING 


TEACHING HELPS For every new machine added to today’s fast moving war production 
For Sh op Classes program, one or more additional operators must be available. And many 


South Bend teaching helps — books, sound films, more must be trained to take the places of those called for service 


wall charts and bulletins on the care and operation with the armed forces. The need for men and women who are trained 
of lathes —ane sveieanas Sir aenent itegyGueteneiien. in the operation of modern machine tools was never more urgent. 
Write for Bulletin No. 21-C. 

With shop equipment that is the same as that used in Industry, 
new workers can be given practical training in the school shop. Being 
familiar with the tools of industry, they are better prepared to step 
into war plant jobs—ready to serve the Nation by helping to increase 
vital production. 


Write for our new catalog No. 100B describing the various types 


of South Bend Lathes widely used in war production plants today. 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


‘Thr sacrifices that are needed in order to win 
the war are apparent to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the 
Government’s pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the 
economies required to avoid inflation, the necessity 
of rationing many essential commodities—all these 
have become vital in the minds of our people. 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size 
of the task before us, but to the fact that our future 
as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic fashion 
we-a// are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and 
regardless of creed, or color, or political convictions, 
our honest differences of opinion are being dissi- 
pated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy: that a man may 
think as he will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and 
worship God in his own way; yet in the hour of peril 
to the State, that which 1s for the greatest good of 
all is not only his most compelling thought but the 
strongest prompting of his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself 
but of his country; and it is as though his soul were 
crying out those memorable words of Plato: ““Man 
was not born for himself alone but for his country.”’ 
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Side Glances: 


Our long established 


legal series suffered an interruption last 
month when M. M. Chambers, a lead- 
ing authority on school law, took his 
considerable talents into the Army. 
Beginning in this issue we present a 
notable successor, Harry N. Rosenfield, 
now of the Federal Security Agency. 
Mr. Rosenfield has written on legal 
questions for this magazine of better 
school administration before and his 
contribution on page 16, “Hatch Act 
Amended,” shows how ably he presents 
his material. 


SupscriBers have 
protested our dropping the portfolio 
idea and we must confess that, as ed- 
itors, we have missed it, too. This 
month you will again find the special 
section, printed on the stock known to 
the trade as India, in its traditional po- 
sition beginning on page 33. Eight 
months during the year this section will 
have to do with current and postwar 
planning of buildings. The other four 
portfolios will cover special subjects 
such as the war boom in nursery school 
and kindergartens, physical fitness pro- 
grams and other timely topics. 


F; BRUARY’S port- 
folio will feature a new elementary 
school accenting friendliness toward 
pupils and public; a tested method of 
shatterproofing windows; new type 
of plastic floor and roof construction, 
and two beautiful and up-to-date lunch 


rooms. 
* * * 
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Scheduling Activities 


Question: What is the best time and the best 
plan for handling extracurricular activities such 
as clubs and class meetings?—R.G.B., Ill. 

Answer: The best plan for handling 
clubs and class meetings seems to be the 
split period at lunchtime when half the 
school goes to the cafeteria for lunch 
while the other half has its activity 
period. At the end of the period the 
process is reversed. 

However, for athletics and more 
strenuous activities or activities requiring 
a longer period of time, such as a class 
play or operetta, experience has shown 
that the time at the end of the school 
day is best. If the school day is sufh- 
ciently long, these activities could come 
in the last period. If the day is already 


overcrowded, they could come after 

school.—Carro.t R. Reap. 

Composition Roofs v. Weather 
Question: Several of our buildings are 


equipped with composition roofs and in this 
semiarid climate we experience a great deal 
of cracking and breaking. The sun is ex- 
tremely hot during certain months and the 
winters are quite cold. We have been unable 
to find a roofing material that will stand the 
weather and have been unable to discover a 
preservative to use on our tar roofs.— 
W.D.A., Colo. 

Answer: We presume from your ques- 
tion that you refer to a smooth surface 
built-up roof. We suggest that you use 
a built-up roof slagged in with high 
carbon pitch. 

No doubt the heat from the sun on 
the felts is the source of trouble and the 
slag roof protects the felts from the sun. 
We believe if you use this type of ma- 
terial for your built-up roof, there will 
be no occasion for using a preservative — 
RaymMonp V. Lone. 


Teachers Deferred 


Question: Why take key teachers for serv- 
ice? We need 'em.—D.M.H., Wash. 

Answer: Although the selective serv- 
ice system has consistently attempted to 
avoid the induction of necessary teachers, 
nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
in this age of mechanized warfare the 
armed services have a definite need for 
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many men who can serve as instructors, 
particularly in technical subjects. 

While it is up to the local board, on 
the basis of information furnished, to 
determine whether the individual teacher 
is essential, the selective service system on 
September 30, expanding previous memo- 
randums, advised its local boards that 
the War Manpower Commission had 
certified that educational services were 
essential to the support of the war effort. 

In the bulletin sent to local boards 
numerous critical occupations in the edu- 
cational services were listed. The educa- 
tional services included elementary, sec- 
ondary and preparatory schools; junior 
colleges, colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools; educational and scien- 
tific research agencies; public and pri- 
vate industrial vocational training, and 
the establishments devoted to the pro- 
duction of technical and vocational train- 
ing films. 

When the local board is satisfied that 
an individual teacher or instructor is 
engaged in one of the critical occupa- 
tions listed, has the necessary training 
and qualifications for his job and that he 
would be impossible or difficult to re- 
place, the local board may grant him an 
occupational deferment. 

All deferments are granted on an indi- 
vidual basis and the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
prohibits group deferments of teachers 
as well as all other types of workers, 
employes or professional men. — JoHN 
Snvre Jr., Selective Service System. 


Shall They Smoke? 


Question: How is the problem of smoking by 
high school boys and girls handled?—H.E.P., 
Ala. 

Answer: It is not clear whether this 
inquiry relates merely to smoking on 
school grounds and premises or whether 
it relates to the entire problem of smok- 
ing by high school boys and girls. If it 
relates to smoking on school grounds 
and premises, the answer is in terms of 
establishment of the best accepted stand- 
ards of conduct for the school environ- 
ment. 

The standards of conduct about a 
school should be kept at such a level that 


no one should have grounds for raising 
a question about it. There are many 
for whom the practice of smoking is 
offensive. The standards of industrious- 
ness that should characterize the school 
environment do not allow time out for 
indulging in the practice on the school 
premises. 

The problem of smoking by high 
school boys and girls outside of school 
is really a matter that must rest with 
society at large. The school can and 
should use its influence against any prac- 
tice which has possibilities of being phys- 
ically harmful——DeWirr S. Morcan. 


Rural Superintendents Need Not Walk 


Question: Will there be rubber and gas for 
the rural superintendent with many outlying 
schools?—D.M.H., Wash. 

Answer: Ration order 5C, which be- 
came effective December 1, provides eli- 
gibility for preferred mileage for “a 
school teacher or school official for the 
performance of school duties which re- 
quire regular travel from more than one 
recognized institution” (Section 1394. 
7706) (d). If such persons establish, to 
the satisfaction of the appropriate local 
board, their eligibility for a gasoline ra- 
tion, their eligibility for tires is deter- 
mined by the amount of gasoline al- 
lowed.—Cuartts F. Puiturps, director, 
Automotive Supply Rationing Division, 
O.P.A. 


Good Filing System Meets Local Needs 


Question: What is a good filing system for 
the superintendent's office?—E.T.A., Kan. 

Answer: One that he and his secre- 
tary develop themselves, to meet the 
special requirements of their office— 
Harry S. GAnpDeErs. 


Should Business Courses Combine? 


Question: For nineteen years we have had 
a commercial school for high school gtaduates. 
My predecessor put a commercial depart- 
ment in the regular high school. The high 
school group pays no tuition; the older group 
pays $30 per school term. Can the two 
departments be combined, using only one 
teacher, one set of typewriters and book- 
keeping machines?—O.H.J., Ga. 

Answer: The question of combining 
these departments should be approached 
on the basis of community educational 
policy. 

If tuition is charged in one depart- 
ment and the service is included as 
part of the secondary school offering in 
the other, it seems as if the question of 
cost would determine policy. The prob- 
lem of using the same equipment and 
one teacher would depend on the de- 
mand or on the departmental load. I 
suggest consulting your state supervisor 


on the details of this problem.—A.B.M. 














The Janitor Situation 

Many business officials confess frankly 
that they are hard put for janitors and 
don’t know what steps to take. Among 
them is Ruel E. Daniels, district clerk 
and business manager of the board of 
education in Belleville, N. J., who states 
that he has already lost 25 per cent of 
his men. It is possible that he himself 
will be among the missing when this 
item appears. 

Women as custodians are out of the 
question in many areas for, having been 
wooed and won by impressive pay enve- 
lopes, they are already engaged in war 
production. In the matter of salaries, 
schools obviously cannot compete with 
industry. On the other hand, it is ap- 
parent that wage scales must be adjusted. 

One hope for janitorial service lies in 
older men, Mr. Daniels believes—men 
who may have retired from active work 
in trades but would like to engage in 
some occupation in which the pressure 
is not too great. For such, school work 
holds definite attractions. 

Meanwhile the answer seems to be in 
conserving manpower, readjusting work 
schedules, eliminating all but essential 
operations and enlisting the cooperation 
of teachers, pupils and parents. 


Elyria Finds Replacements 

Here is the situation in Elyria, Ohio. 
One man lost to the service; one retired; 
four moved to industry for higher pay. 
W. O. McClellan, assistant to the super- 
intendent, explains that school jobs in 
Elyria are governed by civil service and 
men must be selected from the eligible 
list. 

“Because civil service has been unable 
to furnish us a list we have been allowed 
to obtain the men anyway we can. We 
have approached those we knew were 
interested and have put them to work. 
We also advertised and got in contact 
with the U. S. employment office. We 
are still looking for one more man for 
night work. Salaries have not yet been 
raised but that may come. We have put 

‘on one older man. 

“In December 1941 a 10 per cent wage 
increase was granted these workers. 
Although job analyses have been made, 
any ‘doubling-up’ has proved impractical. 
No changes were made in the mainte- 
nance program until this fall and all of 
the essentials are still being done. Some 
repairs, however, are particularly hard to 


-_: 





accomplish at this time and those that 
can be postponed without harm are 
being shelved.” 

Mr. McClellan believes that greater 
difficulties may be experienced next 
spring and summer. The Elyria schools 
were in good shape to start with, how- 
ever, so the situation will not be too 


difficult. 
Pittsburgh's Plan 


Pittsburgh’s custodial force numbers 
759 persons. Of this number 371 are 
men and 388 are women. Because of the 
high percentage of women, the loss thus 
far has been relatively small and princi- 
pally among the men. The total number 
lost to date does not exceed 15. In a 
few instances, M. M. Steen, superintend- 
ent of buildings, has employed women 
to absorb the loss of men, but he has 
not yet resorted to employing older men. 

“The total of our pay roll in April 
1941 was $997,120.26,” Mr. Steen states, 
“and on May | we increased the wages 
for a total increase of $48,450.44. The 
biggest part of this increase was for 
raising the wages of women cleaners 
from 40 to 45 cents an hour, resulting 
in an increase of a little more than 
$36,000. On Jan. 1, 1942, we gave addi- 
tional raises to all custodial employes on 
a uniform increase basis of 25 cents a 
day. This amounted to an increase of 
$49,580.91. We have made total raises 
in the custodial force of $98,031.35, 
which, when averaged over the entire 
force, represents an increase of 9.84 per 
cent on the original pay roll. 

“In 1940 we made a complete analysis 
of work to be done by the custodial force 
and studied the work load per person. 
It was evident that we could decrease 
our custodial personnel. The board of 
education established a policy at that 
time that we would absorb the loss of 
persons as they passed out of our service 
because of retirement, ill health, death or 
other reasons and shrink the force by 
not appointing new employes to fill the 
gaps. This policy has been followed and 
to date we have decreased the original 
force by approximately 70 persons. 
Looking toward 1943, we contemplate 
a rapid reduction in personnel and the 
elimination of 35 positions. 

“Our 1943 budget contemplates a re- 
duction in our shop maintenance forces 
to the extent of approximately 20. This 


saving will no doubt be accomplished at 
the expense of high maintenance stand- 
ards. However, the general condition is 
one over which we have little control 
because of the inability to obtain many 
materials necessary for accomplishing the 
maintenance work.” 


Few Losses in Rock Island 


A favorable situation is discovered in 
Rock Island, Ill., where, despite the fact 
that several janitors have left, W. W. 
Bailey, assistant clerk, does not view the 
future with great alarm. He does not 
believe they will lose many men because 
of the good wages that custodians are 
receiving, the security they enjoy and 
their long period of employment. 

“So far,’ Mr. Bailey declares, “we 
have been able to hire men, but at pres- 
ent we are interviewing women with 
the idea of trying a woman custodian in 
a school with other men custodians. 
Several years ago we made a job analysis 
to determine to what extent we could 
‘double up. We use several half-time 
people who are older and wish no more 
than part-time work.” 


Use High School Boys 

Twenty high school boys are being 
used to supplement men on the custodial 
forces of the Oklahoma City public 
schools. N. L. George, director of busi- 
ness, reports that women, too, are being 
employed as fast as the right ones can 
be found and as the tradition that jani- 
tor work is a man’s job can be over- 
come. Wages have been increased at 
least $5 a month in most of the positions. 

“We have lost about 40 per cent of 
our janitors,’ Mr. George says. “The 
defense plants located near Oklahoma 
City pay from 25 to 100 per cent more 
wages for the same kind of work and 
they have taken all of our licensed engi- 
neers and many of our skilled laborers. 
The only solution that I see in this 
locality on our limited budget is to let 
them go and replace them with older 
men (if efficient ones can be found) and 
with women and boys. We are holding 
a school of instruction for our new per- 
sonnel in order that standards may not 
be lowered. 

“Our maintenance work plan has had 
to be changed and coordinated. We 
have dropped all construction work and 
are making only repairs necessary to 


keep the buildings going.” 
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yy The War has helped teach 
American Industry a Vital Lesson! 


Even before the war created the need for production miracles— 
there was a widespread acceptance of Delta low-cost machines 
in almost every branch of American Industry. But now—in their 
hour of urgent need—our manufacturers have turned toward the 
so-called “‘light machine tool” on a scale that few people fully 
appreciate. 
In tens of thousands of plants—including aircraft, armament, 
ship building, plastics, general manufacturing—Delta machines 
have given an appreciable lift to war production. Some single 
plants have as many as two thousand individual Delta machines 
operating at full capacity. i 
The reasons for this basic change in our industrial production Eee ls 
methods include: Increased output, ease of training operators, Se a Be 
availability, adaptability, flexibility, low first cost, low mainte- TIER |: 
nance cost and portability. He 
Many far-sighted industrial education departments have antici- , 
pated this trend and made Delta machines an integral part of 
their training program. Many others recognize that this impor- 
tant change in industrial production technique must inevitably 
influence greatly the future of vocational training. 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
664-A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please place my name on the mailing Nist to receive “‘Tooling Tips”’ 
as issued. 
Name 


School ae . Position 


hee you gelling ing Dips ? 

C Address 
Delta issues an interesting bulletin that enables industrial educators to keep 
informed about the latest machine developments in the industrial field. If 
you wish to receive ‘Tooling Tips” regularly, just fill out and mail the coupon 
at right. There is no subscription charge, no obligations of any sort. 


City : a State. 
O Also send.me copy of latest Delta Catalog. 
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The Increasing Burden on Teachers 


and How to Relieve It 





Here’s one way schools have found to solve a major wartime problem— 
with the help of Mimeograph duplicators and Mimeograph brand supplies 














Crowded classrooms in many cities 
are the result of the war, as new 
industries bring new families to 
the community. Mimeograph 
duplication helps by providing 
classroom materials for every 
pupil—keeping instruction more 
individualized. 


As many teachers leave for the 
armed forces and war industry, 
those at home must take up the 
extra load. The Mimeograph du- 
plicator helps ease this burden, 
frees teachers from classroom 
routine, gives them more time 
for the business of teaching. 





Increased emphasis on physical 
training, mathematics, and the 
sciences in wartime calls for ad- 
ditional classroom materials with 
wartime applications in many 
subjects. Mimeograph duplica- 
tion is the quick, economical way 
to keep all materials up to date. 



































Wartime activities during school 
hours—stimulating war bond 
and stamp sales, salvage drives, 
and other projects—make addi- 
tional work for Mimeograph 
duplicators. Mimeograph equip- 
ment also produces materials 
for projects and programs where 
textbooks are not available. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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Wartime service to the commu- 
nity after school hours—helping 
get the rationing programs under 
way — makes extra demands on 
teachers’ time and energy. In- 
structions—produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator—help 
keep things going smoothly, 
lighten this extra load. 





Make sure your Mimeograph 
equipment is doing all it can to 
help your school. Give it all the 
jobs you can. Telephone the 
Mimeograph distributor in your 
community for assistance—or 
write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 
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The Crisis Is Past 


HE worst crisis in the history of public education 

in the United States—the danger of direct military 

control of secondary schools, colleges and universities 

-has passed through its most critical stage. The Amer- 
ican people and the teachers may breathe easier. 

The first week in December marked the end of our 
first year of war. It also marked the end of the possi- 
bility that economic production, manpower, education 
and food would pass under direct military control. 
President Roosevelt’s significant directives in retaining 
economic production under Donald Nelson, piacing 
total manpower under Paul V. McNutt, putting re- 
sponsibility for food control under Claude R. Wickard 
and permitting the people of the several states to retain 
control of the educational process terminated a poten- 
tial danger affecting postwar society. 

The appointment of Paul V. McNutt to the man- 
power post means the early development of a more 
intelligent system of selective service. Selective service 
in total war should provide that each individual will 
be placed where he can make the greatest contribution 
to the war effort. In short, if a man’s services are 
worth more on the farm than in the Army, he’ll remain 
on the farm; if a skilled laborer is needed for essential 
production, he will be kept there, and if he can serve 
better in the armed forces than in school, factory, field 
or mine, he will join the armed forces. It also means 
that essential and highly skilled technical and profes- 
sional services, such as architecture, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, engineering, agriculture and teaching, may 
be provided for under a stable and sensible plan. It 
means, too, that our boys and girls may continue to be 
instructed in the vital aspects of learning that produce 


democratic competency. 


“Blue Baby” 


HE Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators met for a three 
day conference in Washington on November 20 to 22 
to consider vital problems confronting public education. 
On the third day the commission issued a recommenda- 
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tion that “17 year old boys and girls of ability who 
have reached senior standing in high school be per- 
mitted to enter college or university immediately and 
earn a high school diploma and credit for one year in 
the higher institution at one and the same time.” The 
official reasons were “to improve the educational op- 
portunity of young men and women whose school 
and college careers will be interrupted by military 
service and to preserve the higher institutions of 
learning.” 

Secondary school personnel immediately resented 
this proposal. State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in their November 30 meeting condemned it by 
resolution. Thoughtful educators considered it a weak 
and timid and selfish approach to a crucial problem. 
In theatrical parlance, the policies commission produced 
a perfect “blue baby.” 

Our advice to community school districts and to the 
parents of 17 year old sons and daughters is to keep 
these boys and girls in their community schools for 
their senior year, which is the best year in the sec- 
ondary school program and the weakest in advanced 
work. In addition, secondary schools are rapidly pro- 
viding essential pre-induction training. 

It is true that our colleges and universities need 
saving. Their salvation, however, must come as the 
result of strong leadership, social vision and courage. 
They will not be saved by “snatching” immature ado- 
lescents to fill freshman classes. 


Lanham Act Administration 


HERE is considerable countrywide dissatisfaction 
with the administration of the educational aspects 
of the Lanham Act, which was approved by Congress 
in June 1941 to assist civil agencies located in defense 
areas to provide normal public service where a sudden 
influx of people caused an imbalance or distortion of 
public services. So far as public education is con- 
cerned, the act has been administered jointly by the 
Federal Works Agency and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation with state departments of public instruction act- 
ing nominally and unofficially in an advisory capacity 
to the Federal Security Administration. 
The administration of the educational aspects of the 








Lanham Act, so far as the schools are concerned, has 
been marked by much confusion, lack of knowledge, 
individual inefficiency, uncertainty, duplication of 
effort, cumbersome rules, conflicting opinions, arbitrary 
and unsound interpretations of the act and of rulings 
under the act. The divided authority produced engi- 
neers, realtors, attorneys and public accountants totally 
unfamiliar with school plant needs, who, apparently, 
have little confidence in the Office of Education. Need- 
lessly complicated forms and reports have demanded 
much labor and heavy expense on the part of local 
units. Promises of different sets of officials have in 
many instances been not only completely contradictory 
in character but also completely unreliable. 

The cost of administration has been high because of 
duplication of efforts and lack of coordination. The 
ruling that even a permanent building must show “200 
per cent utilization” before aid can be given would be 
amusing if it were not so serious in these handicapped 
defense areas. Unnecessary delay in furnishing funds 
for approved projects has in many cases defeated the 
purpose of the bill. The experiences of state depart- 
ments of public instruction and local units of govern- 
ment have not been happy. 

Some of these difficulties could have been avoided if 
the Office of Education had at the outset furnished 
competent leadership and made use of information and 
organization already in existence. The National 
Advisory Council on School Building Problems, which 
included university and state department specialists, 
outstanding and competent city superintendents and 
nationally known school architects and engineers, was 
closely allied with the office. Its members stood ready 
to furnish information and to carry on field surveys of 
needs. Organized by regions, the council understood 
local problems and the best methods of solution. Since 
1930 it had been active in school plant planning in 
cooperation with the Office of Education. 

The National Advisory Council repeatedly offered 
its services to Commissioner Studebaker. It made only 
one request—that competent direction be furnished by 
the Office of Education. The executive committee met 
with the commissioner on a number of occasions to 
present the technical point of view. 

On the joint request of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on School Building Problems, the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction and the Association of 
School Business Officials, Commissioner Studebaker 
finally selected a special technical advisory committee 
on school plants in the fall of 1941, but the committee 
was almost immediately sabotaged. It was called into 
session only twice and individual members were not 
even furnished with copies of the minutes of these 
meetings. Certain committee members were later con- 
sulted as individuals, but the fruits of these consulta- 
tions have not been evident. A number of capable 
school plant men had been previously appointed to 
regional positions but their efforts have been seriously 
handicapped by central office red tape and inefficiency. 
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Much of the fault for the muddled educational pro- 
gram that is handicapping public education in defense 
areas rests directly on the U. S. Office of Education. 
As we have recently stated and desire to repeat with 
increasing emphasis, national leadership in public edu- 
cation in the United States is too important to be 
entrusted to the vagaries of professional bureaucratic 
politics and made the vehicle for individual ambitions. 
The U. S. Office of Education needs a renovation. 


Sectarian Census 


ANY school districts have in recent years taken 
an annual sectarian census of their elemen- 
tary and secondary membership. When questioned 
concerning these practices, the answer has usually been 
that the school “needs the information,” or that “we 
cooperate with the churches,” or “it has been deemed 
desirable to have on file certain information regarding 
the religious affiliation of the students.” The practice 
has grown particularly fast in those districts in which 
the released time for religious instruction is in effect. 
Some school districts use this information solely for 
their own administrative purposes, but others furnish 
the local churches with lists of individuals whose par- 
ticular church preference has been indicated. There 
have also been several reports that the names of non- 
church members are also given to the clergy of the 
several establishments for followup. 

The first article of the Bill of Rights states that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; ....” It is also fundamental law that there shall 
be no religious test for holding office. State constitu- 
tions have generally carried over the implications of 
complete separation of Church and State into pro- 
hibitions against the expending of public funds for 
sectarian purposes or advantages. Further statutory 
prohibitions and superior court decisions have definitely 
established and defined the social and political policy 
of the United States to sectarian religious organization. 

The legal right of the public school to take a sec- 
tarian census of its membership is open to serious ques- 
tion. The collection and distribution of such informa- 
tion to sectarian organization is a dangerous misuse of 
public records. If churches are furnished with lists 
of members and nonmembers, what is to prevent the 
chamber of commerce or commercial outlets from de- 
manding information that would be similarly valuable 
to the conduct of their business, or the political parties 
from obtaining information important to them? The 
public schools are operating in dangerous territory 
and on extremely dubious legal grounds when they 
persist in carrying on sectarian censuses. 
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How to Finance Schools 


in War Lime 


N WAR or in peace universal pub- 
lic education provided through 
an impartial, nonpartisan, nonsec- 
tarian and classless school system is 
the first line of internal defense for 
the maintenance and improvement 
of the democratic way of life. We 
are fighting this war for the preser- 
vation and improvement of democ- 
racy. We must win. We shall win. 
It should be obvious that any short- 
sighted war program that forgets the 
need for an intelligent citizenry or 
the continued acquisition by our 
talented youth of the technical and 
professional skills essential under our 
technological culture, that fails to 
look ahead far enough to vision the 
future as well as the immediate 
present should be looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the people. Indi- 
vidual educational opportunity can- 
not be curbed during the war period 
without serious danger to the nation 
and the ideals for which we are 
fighting. 


Must Increase Budgets 


The need for increased school sup- 
port is not a demand for increased 
personnel for heavily expanded pro- 
grams or plants despite war de- 
mands. Capital improvement pro- 
grams are rapidly being contracted 
to the lowest point in twenty-five 
years! Plants and equipments, where 
necessary, are being put to double 
use and, in many defense areas, are 
being operated 24 hours a day. 

Increased fiscal needs are for essen- 
tial extensions in current expenses 
resulting from the impact of the war 
effort on the total economy. Infla- 
tionary changes in purchasing power, 
something over which the schools 
have no control, are responsible for 
the fact that school budgets generally 
must be increased from 10 to 20 
per cent to maintain the purchasing 
power of July 1940. 

Where is this additional money 
coming from? Much publicity has 
been circulated in recent months by 
national professional organizations 
concerning possible extensive federal 
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aid. At the present writing, it looks 
as if the total future federal effort 
and resources will be devoted even 
more completely to prosecuting the 
war, to reducing the government’s 
depression conceive’ and created sub- 
ventions to the states, to cutting ordi- 
nary governmental expenses to the 
bone and to shelving any new poli- 
cies until after the war. 

With respect to public education, 
the federal war-time policy has al- 
ready been determined. It will pay 
for required services on a per capita 
basis whether these relate to adult 
retraining and rehabilitation pro- 
grams or to demands on universities 
for technical and professional men. 

There is little probability that 
S 1313 will be approved by Congress 
during the war. This fact has been 
so poorly concealed by representa- 
tives and senators that it is difficult 
to believe that the backers of the bill 
do not have similar information and 
that their promotional efforts are not 
at least partly intertwined with mem- 
bership drives. Under existing con- 
ditions, these professional propagan- 
das may be harmful in diverting 
essential effort from state and local 
programs during the ensuing legis- 
lative sessions. 

State revenues based on automo- 
bile, gasoline and retail sales taxes 
will decline heavily during the re- 
mainder of the war. Civilian ration- 
ing and other restrictions are bound 
to depress these public incomes. 
State budgets based on real property 
and individual incomes may be 
maintained but hardly increased. In 
those states in which little effort 
has been made to date to equalize 
educational opportunity or at least 
to equalize the tax burden there may 
be some possibility of added support 
for public education at all program 
levels. Those states facing declining 
revenues will be fortunate to main- 
tain their current appropriations. 


The final resource during the war 
period is the local school community. 
Real property is today generally in 
better shape to support extra taxes 
than is any other available source of 
income. Investment property has 
never been more productive, even 
with rent and commodity price ceil- 
ings, and has never been more ca- 
pable of carrying a stiffer part of the 
tax burden. This is particularly true 
in those states in which realty tax- 
payer pressure groups reduced real 
property assessments and taxes heav- 
ily during the depression years and 
have successfully maintained these 
conditions during the war. 


Must Raise Local Taxes 


If the people are to maintain their 
essential community services during 
the war, they must be willing to re- 
assess real and personal property and 
to raise taxes drastically. There can 
be little objection to this procedure. 
The tax situation has changed. Even 
the most moderate income is heavily 
assessed by the federal government, 
and locally paid taxes may be de- 
ducted from total personal income 
subject to federal taxation. So, in a 
fair measure, it does not appear too 
significant in terms of total tax bur- 
den if the local requirement is raised. 
Increased local taxation appears to 
be the safest method for supporting 
essential educational activities. 

The problem is largely one of in- 
terpretation. Where the state can 
contribute more funds, educational 
emphasis may be placed on state 
legislatures. Where communities are 
paying less for public education than 
they were before the depression, the 
attack may well be centered there. 

Many communities have the ability 
to furnish increased support but lack 
the willingness. The best advice to 
be offered is to waste no time in 
fruitless effort to obtain federal ap- 
propriations now. Carry the problem 
straight to the people in the commu- 
nity. If they are convinced of the 
value and the need, public educa- 
tion may ride out the war period. 
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UNIVERSITIES 
in WAR TIME 


Not asylums of draft evaders 
but indispensable adjuncts to 
regular military training; 


reservoirs of culture, too 
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N ORDER to serve our country, 

we must agree that the retro- 
gression of civilization resulting 
from the impact of totalitarian pres- 
sures can be checked; we must have 
the will to win, with full knowledge 
of the strength and weaknesses of 
our society. We must be willing to 
fight, not on one but on all fronts, 
and to use trained intelligence in 
addition to strong right arms. 

Preachers and teachers must be 
allowed to discuss the reasons for 
this struggle and all its implications. 
The schools must be permitted to 
make comprehensive preparations 
for the complicated war effort and 
for the serious problems of a difficult 
postwar period. Our newspapers 
must be freed from the petty censor- 
ship that now hampers them in their 
essential tasks of keeping the public 
informed of the progress of the war 
and of maintaining their struggle 
against greed, intolerance and slav- 
ery, and thus serve as reliable guides 
in adult education. 

Freedom is essential to the preser- 
vation of our way of life. Civiliza- 
tion is a mockery and education, a 
tool perverted to base uses unless we 
insist that knowledge and truth shall 
rule the world. Educators, whether 
preachers, teachers or mnewspaper- 
men, are traitors if they do not cling 





Naval communications officers guard 
Massachusetts Hall. All buildings in the 
Harvard Yard occupied by Navy men 
have sentries stationed in front of them 
on a twenty-four hour daily schedule. 
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to a faith in the ability of man to 
live in a state of independence, self- 
respect and good will and activate 
this faith by the courageous dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, by the encour- 
agement of thinking even in the face 
of engulfing emotionalism and fi 
continual insistence upon truth ¢ 
the basis of intelligent living. 

Any doubts as to the appreciation 
of the nature and consequences of the 
war by college and university profes- 
sors and administrators should 
quickly be dispelled by an examina- 
tion of the changes made by the 
institutions in the last year. They 
have on the whole responded splen- 
didly to the needs of the war ma- 
chine as presented to them in re- 
quests and directives from the off- 
cials in charge of the various war 
agencies. 

In a few months they have become 
indispensable adjuncts to the regular 
training agencies of the military 
departments. As any unprejudiced 
and informed observer of the con- 
temporary scene must conclude, the 
colleges and universities are now ren- 
dering their proper service in the 
emergency as fully as is any other 
type of institution or group of work- 
ers. Their response is particularly 
remarkable when one considers that 
they have been continually handi- 
capped in their efforts by differing 
policies of draft boards, by vague- 
ness and inconsistencies in the state- 
ments emanating from government 
officials and by delays in getting in- 
formation from federal agencies. 

While our institutions of higher 
learning have rapidly adapted them- 
selves in order to serve their country 
at war by accelerating their pro- 
grams, lending their staff members 
for special services, adding new 
courses of a technical nature, con- 
ducting research and by other means, 
it may still be asked if those who are 
directing these schools have done 
their full duty. 

While they have freely volunteered 
the facilities of their institutions and 
sought to discover additional ways of 





Sailors of the signal school, U. S. Navy, 
march from Bartlett Gymnasium, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The gymnasium is one 
of three buildings on the Chicago campus 
used for navy training school barracks. 
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giving assistance, have they provided 
the constructive leadership to be ex- 
pected from them? Have they ade- 
quately presented to our citizens 
their full responsibilities in total 
war? Have they, for example, clear- 
ly emphasized the complexity of the 
manpower problem? Have they 
pointed out the importance of pre- 
paring for the postwar world and 
the necessity of building interna- 
tional good will without delay? Have 
they, above all, seen and taught that 
a principal function of educational 
agencies in a democracy is the 
strengthening of the human will by 
knowledge, reason and virtue rather 
than by cupidity and hate? 
Although it must be admitted that 
our school and college administra- 
tors and teachers have not done these 
things as well as have their col- 


leagues in Great Britain, they are 
improving. Furthermore, - if our 
schoolmen, the custodians of the 


most important business of a democ- 
racy, have sometimes failed to take 


all of the responsibility that is right- 
fully theirs, they have had some 
excuse. They are faced with a di- 
lemma of major proportions. They 
know that only an informed people 
can be a free people. 

Education in its true sense is the 
development of the whole personal- 
ity and the integration of the indi- 
vidual, and specialization does not 
satisfactorily equip the individual for 
citizenship. On the other hand, 
schoolmen realize that the war must 
be won and in the winning of it the 
education of youth for life in a de- 
mocracy by the usual methods must 
to some extent be curtailed, for the 
schools have to train their students 
in the technological problems of 
modern wars. They must, then, in 
these times sadly limit education be- 
yond the requirements of the times 
or lay themselves open to criticism 
by those who take a narrow view of 
the functions of the schools. 

Those who have asked for some 
consideration of postwar problems 
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or who have suggested that even in 
the preparation of soldiers some time 
should be devoted to the making of 
good citizens as well as of effective 
fighters have already had to listen to 
the accusation that the colleges are 
asylums of draft evaders—a taunt 
that reveals on the part of the critics 
an appalling ignorance of the nature 
of this conflict and of the needs of 
their country, an ignorance that is 
not shared by the President of the 
United States and the wiser of his 
advisers. 


Situation Is Confused 


Unpleasant as may be the conse- 
quences, however, educators should 
endeavor to take the long view. They 
are required to direct their institu- 
tions in the way of giving their best 
service to the nation, both by point- 
ing out the need for a continuing 
flow of technicians in this war and 
by informing our people of the con- 
sequences to be expected if there is 
destruction of the humane elements 
in education upon which, in the last 
analysis, the existence of the liberal 
state, the aims and purposes of its 
life depend. These things they are 
trained and hired to do. 

Obviously, the situation is con- 
fused, and the easiest course for any 
citizen to pursue is to do what he is 
told. But the proper course for teach- 
ers is to see that unnecessary sacri- 
fices of ideals and values are not 
made and that conservation of citizen 
resources is given equal importance 
with conservation of material re- 
sources in this emergency. As the 
flood of barbarism comes down on 
the greater part of the world, educa- 
tors should concern themselves with 
plans to maintain or restore civiliza- 
tion, and they should hold the stand- 
ards of education at as high a level 
as is possible in the hope that, when 
the storm is over, there will be some 
who will be prepared to recover our 
freedoms and reorganize a society of 
free men. 

If our teachers cannot or will not 
do these things even at the risk of 
misunderstandings, the victory will 
be of little avail. The war will not 
be won unless the peace is secured. 

There are many observers in Brit- 
ain, Canada and the United States 
who are aware that even before this 
war there were changes taking place 
in the traditional pattern of educa- 
tion that would have unfortunate 
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results for self-governing peoples. 
They point out that, as a result of the 
trend in education and of pressures 
set up in an industrial civilization, 
courses in the humanities have for 
some time been dropping from the 
curriculums. 

The principal apprehension of 
these men and women has been and 
is now that our teachers have neg- 
lected to set before their students 
the ideals, values, standards and 
deposited wisdom which are the 
“genius of the development of west- 
ern civilization” and which must be 
preserved and handed on from gen- 
eration to generation if human be- 
ings are ever to learn to live together 
in justice, mercy and peace. These 
observers fear that these changes will 
be pushed farther by shortsighted 
educators under the excuse of war 
needs and will attain permanency. 

Their comments should reveal to 
the thoughtful educator a growing 
public awareness of a disintegration 
and fragmentation in education 
which should long since have been 
checked and which promise to be 
unnecessarily accelerated under war 
conditions. Our institutions of higher 
education, especially the universities, 
are rapidly becoming, to a great 
extent, aggregations of technical 
schools. In many areas each genera- 
tion of specialists produced is nar- 
rower than the one before it. 


Humane Tradition Neglected 


Without ignoring educational 
values cultivated in some professional 
schools and programs, it must be ad- 
mitted that in many of them and 
even in the liberal arts colleges the 
students are being filled with facts 
and trained in skills, while denied 
training in attitudes, values, char- 
acter, loyalties and religion. Our 
young people are taught to memo- 
rize and analyze facts but not to 
interpret and synthesize them to pro- 
duce social efficiency, ethical power 
and spiritual sensitivity. The neglect 
and discouragement of the humane 
tradition in higher education make 
it doubtful that there is now in the 
making a postwar world in which 
the rehabilitation of the instruments 
of war and the revival of the spirit 
of murder and rapine will be more 
than temporarily checked. Our col- 
leges and universities seem to be in 
danger of losing sight of the basic 
conceptions of democracy. 


The schools may continue to re- 
ceive from government officials con- 
flicting statements, vague instructions 
and dire forecasts. Possibly the stu- 
dents of our institutions of higher 
education will be reduced in the 
process of building an Army of gi- 
gantic proportions largely to the 
physically handicapped, women and 
those in training in a limited number 
of specialties. Colleges and universi- 
ties may have to rent their buildings 
to keep up the payments on the 
mortgage, and they may find it ex- 
pedient to send faculty members into 
government offices, even as clerks 
and office boys. 


Not a Peace-Time Luxury 


Bluntly expressed, education as 
distinguished from technical train- 
ing may have to be scrapped for the 
duration of the war. All of these 
things have been prophesied. They 
will be cheerfully endured if neces- 
sary. But, even in the face of these 
possibilities or because of them, edu- 
cators have a clear, although difficult, 
road before them. They have no 
right to cry “Othello’s occupation’s 
gone” and pass their jobs to others. 

Assuming that democracy is their 
goal, educators should insist that 
higher education is not a luxury to 
be enjoyed in peace times or mere 
training in the technics of living— 
a matter of easy gain and endless 
amusements. The chief business of 
schools in a democracy remains the 
same though the ages—in war and 
peace. It is the forming of creative 
minds, the study of human _ prob- 
lems and the preparation of citizens 
to govern themselves intelligently. It 
is not to develop soldiers alone, or 
skilled puppets who will say “heil” 
to any dictator, but to enable men 
to possess in the “form and substance 
of their own minds and spirits” the 
“creative cultural tradition of Europe 
and the Americas.” 

Educators in times of national 
trouble must continue to emphasize 
the importance of instruction in the 
humanities and in pure science. Only 
by constant reference in instruction 
to the world after the war and by 
providing facilities for study in phi- 
losophy, art, language, literature, re- 
ligion and science as distinguished 
from technology can the universities 
in this crisis continue to be centers 
of faith, repositories of new truths 
and the heritage of knowledge, and 
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effective training centers for those 
who are to be responsible for pre- 
serving and improving our social 
order. 

Educators are willing to empha- 
size training programs for war pur- 
poses, but they should also be pre- 
pared to give as well as to take 
suggestions in this field. The teacher 
better than anyone else can conserve 
the potentialities of youth for service 
to our country and the world and 
prevent unnecessary sacrifice of edu- 
cational values by retaining leader- 
ship in education and by presenting 
the humanities as a complement of 
special training for war service. 

As President Cody of Toronto 
said lately: “In any case we should 
try to infuse as much of the humani- 
ties and of the humane spirit as pos- 
sible into our professional courses.” 

Educators must be willing to lend 
members of their staffs for special 
services in the war effort, but they 
should also endeavor to retain at 
least a nucleus of good men in the 
faculties of all disciplines in order 
to keep faith with the students and 
to be prepared for the reconstruction 
period. Of course, we must have 
soldiers, but if we are to attain our 
major goals in this struggle we must 
also have teachers to give instruction 
and students to receive it. To de- 
stroy this activity would be national 
suicide. 

Teachers and administrators have 
a right and indeed the duty to ask 
themselves certain questions through 
their institutions and groups. I sug- 
gest the following queries: 

1. How can we best prepare stu- 
dents for the war effort without spe- 
cializing them too narrowly? 

2. How can we continue the edu- 
cation of our soldiers while in the 
service, and what plans should be 
prepared for their retraining and 
continuing education after the war? 

3. How can we keep before our 
citizens the need for a genuine edu- 
cation and preserve our facilities for 
instruction and research in the hu- 
manities and pure science without 
even appearing to be in opposition 
to essential war programs? 

4. How can we lay a foundation 
in education for improvements in 
our international relations and thus 
for an enduring peace? 

5. How can we designate essential 
men in our institutions and retain 
their services as instructors and in- 
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vestigators when they are not more 
needed elsewhere? 

6. What will the postwar world 
require of our students, youths and 
adults, if we are to have marked 
improvements in social conditions? 

We, the administrators of uni- 
versities, of all people cannot afford 
to be without satisfactory answers 
to these questions. While the United 
States must obviously become a res- 
ervoir of fighting men and arma- 
ments, it must also be a reservoir of 
culture. Any victory we may obtain 
in this conflict will be hollow, flat 
and unprofitable unless we conceive 
an important aim of schools to be 
the release of persons to their own 


high possibilities: their greatest privi- 
lege, to provide social leadership. 

Finally, as an essential part of the 
war activities, educators, whether 
newspapermen, teachers or preach- 
ers, must remain free to lead the 
way by their individual efforts and 
through their organizations to gen- 
eral acceptance of a conception of 
democracy that involves growth in 
wisdom and virtue. Only in this 
way can universities continue to be 
universities in the proper sense of 
the term and only in this way can 
the four agencies of education, the 
school, the press, the radio and the 
church, make adequate preparation 
for a total war. 





Consumer Education and Victory 


MURRAY BANKS 
COORDINATOR OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, BATTIN HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


DRASTIC change in the con- 
sumer’s outlook on the eco- 
nomic system is in order. If we are 
to preserve our national unity and 
to work as one people for a vic- 
torious conclusion to the present 
struggle, our people must be in- 
formed with regard to the purposes 
and the necessity for accepting war- 
time controls of their economic and 
social life. Desires, spending and liv- 
ing habits of the individual con- 
sumer must be directed so that mili- 
tary needs are adequately served. 
The increasing scarcity of certain 
kinds of goods, the dangers of rising 
prices and inflation, the rationing 
and price ceilings on consumer 
goods—all these bring home the 
need for sacrifice and adaptation to 
a new economy. Educators must be 
alert to the rapidly changing picture 
and redesign their training programs 
to meet consumer problems that 
have grown and will continue to 
grow. 

Consumers must be given a sym- 
pathetic explanation of the reasons 
for shortages, rationing, substitutes, 
alternates, priorities, credit terms, ad- 
justments and war-time regulations. 
An intelligent and helpful explana- 
tion will assist materially in remov- 
ing misunderstanding and in im- 
proving morale. 

Consumer habits relative to such 
things as “take-withs,” allowances, 


exchanges, delivery restrictions, lux- 
ury purchasing and credit limita- 
tions must be altered to meet the 
changes brought about by war-time 
distribution. 

We must educate against scare 
buying and hoarding. The inherent 
tendency to want to purchase an 
article because soon its purchase will 
be impossible is strong and must be 
counteracted by intelligent analysis 
of the facts of the case, it being 
shown that such practices actually 
foster the shortages they attempt to 
combat and, what is more serious, 
tend to heighten the trend toward 
inflationary measures. 

Educators can aid effectively in 
the conservation of resources by 
showing the consumer how to elim- 
inate waste, by helping him to select 
merchandise intelligently and by in- 
structing him as to its proper use 
and care. 

Consumers who manage and 
spend the nation’s income can punc- 
ture or maintain the price ceilings. 
Only if people can be made to un- 
derstand the need, to be alert to the 
law and to cooperate can a sky- 
rocketing rise in our cost of living 
be averted. Neither the government 
alone nor consumers alone can do 
the job, but the two working to- 
gether can conquer the greatest 
domestic threat to our security today. 
Here, the school can play a real part. 
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HATCH ACT 
AMENDED 


to restore schoolmen’s rights of 


participation in federal elections 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ONGRESS has finally restored 
? teachers to their civic rights of 
unrestricted participation in the proc- 
ess of federal elections and in politi- 
cal campaigns involving federal of- 
fices. Teachers’ organizations have 
succeeded in persuading Congress to 
repeal certain sections of the Hatch 
Act insofar as they restrict the rights 
of citizenship of teachers employed 
in activities sponsored by the United 
States government through grants- 
in-aid to the states for education. 

The Hatch Act of Aug. 2, 1939, as 
amended by Congress on July 19, 
1940," was designed by Congress to 
prevent what it termed “pernicious 
political activities.” In particular, it 
was intended to prevent federal 
money from being used directly or 
indirectly in partisan political activi- 
ties or campaigns. To accomplish 
this end, the law placed restrictions 
upon any political activities of per- 
sons whose principal employment 
was part of an activity for which the 
federal government contributed 
funds. 

In part, the Hatch Act made it un- 
lawful for “any person employed in 
any administrative position by any 
state, by any political subdivision or 
municipality of any state, or by any 
agency of any state or any of its po- 
litical subdivisions or municipalities 

. in connection with any activity 
which is financed in whole or in part 
by loans or grants made by the 
United States” to use his official 
authority to interfere with or affect 
the election or nomination of the 


53 Stat. 1147, 54 Stat. 767; 18 United 
States Code 61-61k. 
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president, vice president, presidential 
electors, senators or congressmen of 
the United States (Section 2). 

On penalty of removal from office, 
the Hatch Act also forbade anyone 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment of the United States (a pro- 
vision which was interpreted by 
some to apply to teachers employed 
by the government of the United 
States and the District of Columbia) 
from using his official authority to 
influence elections or from taking 
part in political campaign manage- 
ment (Section 9 a, b). In addition, it 
contained a_ general prohibition 
against political activity on the part 
of officers or employes of state or 
local agencies when their principal 
employment was in connection with 
federally financed activities (Section 
12). 

Despite a generally accepted rule 
of law that federal grant-in-aid funds 
become the property of the state once 
they have been received by the state* 
and despite an early opinion of the 
attorney general of the United States 
seemingly to the effect that teachers 
were not covered,* the United States 
Civil Service Commission (to which 
Congress had committed the admin- 
istration of the Hatch Act) ruled that 
the law was applicable to large num- 
bers of teachers in the United States, 
although they were employed by 
local school boards. Among those 


*Kings County, Washington v. Seattle School 
District No. 1, 263 U. S. 361 (1923); Wyom- 
ing ex rel Wyoming Agricultural College v. 
Irvine, 206 U. S. 278, 284 (1907); U. S. v. 
Louisiana, 127 U. S. 182 (1888). 

’Circular No. 3301, Attorney General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Oct. 26, 1939, p. 3, sec. 3). 


covered by the statute through such 
interpretations were the following 
groups of teachers: 

1. Faculty members of land-grant 
colleges under the Morrill Act, re- 
gardless of the manner of financing 
their specific salaries. 

2. Teachers in vocational educa- 
tional programs conducted under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

3. Teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

4. Employes of a university experi- 
ment station or extension service of a 
college of agriculture. 

It was of no avail in avoiding the 
application of the statute that the sal- 
ary was paid out of state or local tax 
funds. To this argument, the United 
States Civil Service Commission re- 
sponded in one of its rulings holding 
the act applicable to instructors in a 
Smith-Hughes vocational education 
program: 

“A study of the law and the con- 
gressional debates shows that the 
intention of Congress was to make 
the law applicable as to persons 
whose employment is made possible 
principally as a result of funds made 
available by the federal government. 
The fact that an individual receives 
pay direct from a local agency would 
not be controlling, provided the ac- 
tivity in which he is employed and 
which constitutes his principal em- 
ployment for the public agency is 
supported in whole or in part by 
federal funds.”* 

The scope of application of this 
prohibitive statute would naturally 
be expected to grow with the in- 
creased variety of federal expendi- 
tures among the states for educa- 
tional purposes. Other federal pro- 
grams involving grants-in-aid for 
locally operated education programs 
include, for example, vocational re- 
habilitation, the war production 
workers’ training program, the engi- 
neering, science and management 
war training program and the out- 
of-school and rural youth training 
program, not to mention the recently 
instituted program of day care for 
children of working mothers, fi- 
nanced out of allotments from the 
President’s emergency fund and the 
various other aspects of the national 
war-time educational program affect- 
ing all grades and types of schools. 


*U. S. Civil Service Commission, Sept. 11, 
1940. 
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Among the activities barred by the 
act were the following: participation 
in political conventions, primaries, 
caucuses or political committees, ac- 
tive management of the affairs of 
political clubs, organizing or con- 
ducting political meetings, soliciting 
or receiving contributions, solicita- 
tion of votes or political activity at 
the polls and participation in politi- 
cal parades. The period of employ- 
ment for which the restriction ran 
included all periods of official leave 
of absence.” 

Teachers affected by the act could 
not campaign for elective political 
office; the act even forbade a federal 
employe from holding membership 
on a local school board if political 
activity was involved in election.° 
When violations were involved, hear- 
ings were to be held by the United 
States Civil Service Commission on 
notification to the appropriate fed- 
eral agency. Subject to appeal to the 
federal district court, failure to re- 
move the offending teacher within 
thirty days or reappointment within 
eighteen months might cause the 
withholding from the state school 
authorities of federal funds to the 
amount of the teacher’s salary. 

Fearful that some of the provisions 
of the Hatch Act might be inter- 
preted to prevent teachers from dis- 
cussing federal policies involved in 
federal elections, either in profes- 
sional associations or in classrooms, 
and disturbed at the possible inter- 
ference with the normal rights of 
citizenship of teachers, professional 
organizations early started a move- 
ment to amend the law so as to make 
inapplicable those features that un- 
duly affected teachers. Finally on 
Oct. 24, 1942, the President signed 
Public Law 754, 77th Congress. 

This bill, introduced by Sen. Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan, provides 
as follows: “Nothing in sections 2, 
9(a) or 9(b) or 12 of this act shall be 
deemed to prohibit or make unlawful 
the doing of any act by any officer 
or employe of any educational or 
research institution, establishment, 
agency or system which is supported 
in whole or in part by any state or 
political subdivision thereof or by the 


°U. S. Civil Service Commission, Political 
Activity and Political Assessments, Washington, 
1940; pp. 6 et seq. 

*Opinion of Attorney General of the United 
States to the Secretary of the Interior, April 17, 
1940. 
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District of Columbia or by any terri- 
tory or territorial possession of the 
United States, or by any recognized 
religious, philanthropic or cultural 
organization.” 

As amended, the Hatch Act still 
applies to teachers in all regards not 
specifically excepted in the amenda- 
tory statute. So, for example, Section 


61 (i) still forbids all teachers covered 
by the original act from being mem- 
bers of any party that advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form 
of government. However, from vari- 
ous major teachers’ associations have 
come indications that the Brown 
amendment will cure most of the de- 
fects that caused them concern. 





Lakewood Passes School Levy 


PAUL H. 


REHMUS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


AKEWOOD public | schools 
L needed approval of a special 
levy to maintain operation at current 
budget levels. This is the story of 
how approval was obtained. 

A residential community of 70,000 
suburban to Cleveland, the city has 
several small industries only, so that 
the campaign for income for school 
operation was based largely on an 
appeal to the pride of home owners. 
The slogan was, “Lakewood is a city 
of homes, children and schools—keep 
it that way.” 

The campaign centered around the 
continuous and active work of a 
strong parent-teacher association. As- 
sociation members assisted admin- 
istrative and board of education 
officials in speaking to several dozen 
community organizations and 
groups. A statement containing the 
facts relative to the need for the levy 
was prepared by the superintendent 
and distributed to the ten minute 
speakers. Local units also sponsored 
levy programs in their last meeting 
before the vote. 

The biggest job carried out by the 
association members was the distri- 
bution of a folder entitled “A Word 
About You and Your Schools” to 
each of the 21,000 homes and apart- 
ments in the city. This task not only 
was effectively carried out but re- 
flected the genuine interest of the 
association in the passage of the 
school measure. 

Another factor in the success of 
the campaign was the approval of 
the levy by the chamber of com- 
merce, the realty board, American 
Legion posts and auxiliaries and sim- 
ilar groups. The need for the levy 
was explained to the chamber of 


commerce, which not only approved 
its submission but agreed to circu- 
larize its membership of 600 with a 
three page statement prepared by the 
superintendent’s office. In addition, 
editors of the local newspapers were 
given the facts, and weekly they ran 
both news comments and editorials. 
One of the board members also pre- 
pared weekly statements that were 
given front page space: in the larger 
local newspaper. In the issue of 
junior and senior high school news- 
papers preceding the. vote, articles 
and pictures of school activities were 
given prominent attention. 

The recreation department oper- 
ated by the schools circularized 
nearly 4000 participants in its year 
round activities. Letters to the 40 
ministers in the community were 
sent asking their support for the levy 
renewal. A number of the clergy 
urged parish members to support the 
campaign. The superintendent also 
sent letters to more than 400 teach- 
ers, custodians and other school em- 
ployes suggesting that as citizens 
they quietly acquaint neighbors and 
friends with the facts. No literature 
was distributed through the schools, 
although the day before election 
school children were requested to 
inform parents to vote on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Open houses were held in all 14 
schools on three successive Wednes- 
days preceding the vote. Patriotism 
and the part schools play in the war 
effort were stressed. Approximately 
7000 parents and friends of the 
schools attended these evening pro- 
grams and their excellence was a 
major factor in the substantial favor- 
able vote. 
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HILD welfare workers all over 

the United States are jittery at 
the prospect of a war-time boom in 
juvenile delinquency. The expected 
rise is based on the experience of this 
country in the Civil War and in 
World War I; on the experience of 
Great Britain in this war, and on the 
behavior of the juvenile court sta- 
tistics in a few war centers in 1941 
and during the first six months of 
1942. 

Although there were no juvenile 
courts at the time of the Civil War, 
child offenders notably increased in 
numbers in eastern cities in those 
days. During World War I, juvenile 
delinquents in Chicago increased 54 
per cent in 1917 over the preceding 
year. In New York City’s children’s 
court child appearances in 1917 were 
14,519 which was 2094, or nearly 
17 per cent, more than had appeared 
before the same courts in the previ- 
ous years. 
a 56 per cent increase in delinquency 
complaints during World War I, 
and the federal Children’s Bureau 
on the basis of inquiries sent to 


In Cleveland there was 
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Not a _ delinquent, 
this boy, but the 
neighborhood lacks 
needed recreational 
facilities. Moreover, 
the area is the home 
of many minority 
groups from which 
most of our war-time 
delinquency is com- 
ing. Photographs by 
courtesy of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago. 


judges and probation officers in 20 
cities in 1918 found an overwhelm- 
ing majority pointing to a definite 
increase in the number of delin- 
quents during the war. 

In Great Britain early in this war 
William H. Stoneman of the CAi- 
cago Daily News’ foreign bureau re- 
ported that juvenile crime increased 
50 per cent. Other investigators have 
called attention to the fact that Brit- 
ish authorities were forced to recall 
teachers and recreation leaders from 
the army in order to check the tre- 
mendous rise in juvenile crime that 
occurred during the first six months 
of Britain’s participation in this war. 

Although the war boom in this 
country got under way in only a 
few places in 1941 and the full im- 
pact of war conditions has probably 
not yet struck most American com- 
munities, evidence is already appear- 
ing in some of our seaboard cities 
and in cities near war industries and 
camp mobilizations that we are in a 
fair way to repeat previous British 
and American war experiences with 
delinquency. 


We may be heading for a 


JUVENILE 
CRIME WAVE 


LOWELL J. CARR 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
and DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 


Social workers in Boston are com- 
plaining of the increase of casual 
intimacies between girls and men 
in uniform. The judges of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in New York City are 
seriously concerned over a 15 per 
cent rise in the delinquency figures 
in the first six months of 1942 as 
compared with 1941, and in cities 
as far apart as Los Angeles, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Hartford, Conn., juvenile 
delinquency, particularly among 
girls, showed alarming increases in 
1941 as compared with 1940. 

In Los Angeles, according to Com- 
munity Coordination, the organ of 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., cases 
handled during the second half of 
1941 by the Los Angeles courts in- 
creased over the same period in 1940 
by the following percentages: supe- 
rior court (criminal cases) 15.4 per 
cent; inferior court (criminal cases) 
12.1 per cent; juvenile court 12.1 per 
cent. Arrests by the juvenile con- 
trol division of the Los Angeles po- 
lice department increased 17 per cent 
(boys 15 per cent, girls 20 per cent). 

“The most significant variation in 
rates was by racial and nationality 
groups. The increases of arrests for 
assault among the boys were: Mexi- 
can, 119 per cent; Negro, 88 per 
cent; white group, none. For rob- 
bery: Negro, 88 per cent increase; 
Mexican, 81 per cent increase; white 
group, 25 per cent decrease. The 
total percentages of increases of ar- 
rests in the Negro and Mexican 
groups were nine times higher than 
the increases in the white group. 

“Law enforcement officers are in- 
terested in knowing the reasons for 
these trends. Gang rivalries have 
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In Los Angeles today, Negro and Mexican boys are arrested nine times more frequently than are white boys. 


become more intense, as it is quite 
possible that assault, robbery and 
auto theft follow gang activities. 

“War hysteria with its distortion 
of normal social values may be re- 
sponsible for some of the increases, 
particularly for some of the acts of 
violence. If so, the war has unequally 
affected the different groups. It must 
be admitted that minority groups 
have been the victims of racial dis- 
crimination. Unemployment and de- 
pendency have been common ex 
periences in these groups. Few of 
their people have been able to secure 
employment in defense industries. 
Children hear their parents and 
other adults discuss their inability 
to get jobs, which may breed resent- 
ment that finds expression in crime. 
Law enforcement agencies have been 
handicapped in dealing with delin- 
quents coming from minority groups 
because of inadequate institutions for 
their care. Hence, many have been 
returned to their inadequate homes 
and communities without adequate 
treatment. Recreation facilities are 
not sufficient in these areas.” So 
much for Los Angeles. 

Even more specific evidence comes 
from a survey of the effect of war 
conditions on children and adoles- 


cents in the city of Hartford by 
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Helen Pigeon, published by the Con- 
necticut Child Welfare Association, 
Inc. Miss Pigeon found that the 
volume of juvenile delinquency in 
Hartford, after falling during the 
depression, turned sharply upward 
in 1940 and 1941, going from 479 
cases in 1939 to 614 in 1941, an in- 
crease of 28.2 per cent. This increase 
was probably somewhat higher than 
the increase in the population of 
Hartford during this time, which 
was estimated at about 20 per cent. 

In itself, the actual rise of 28 per 
cent in the number of delinquents 
in Hartford would not be particu- 
larly significant were it not borne 
out by other indexes. There were a 
definite increase in the number of 
boys and girls reported missing from 
home in Hartford, an increase in 
school truancy, a rise in the number 
of children leaving school to help 
parents and a rise in adult crime 
and venereal disease. 

Boys and girls reported missing 
from home increased 118 per cent 
during the year ending March 31, 
1941. Children leaving school to 
work at age 16 increased 74 per cent 
during the year before Pearl Harbor. 
Police court cases, exclusive of auto- 
mobile violations, rose 48 per cent 


from July 1940 to July 1941. In 1941, 


cases of syphilis reported went from 
90 to 153 cases. 

In Toledo, the annual report of 
the juvenile court for 1941 notes a 
decrease in the number of boys 
brought to court as compared with 
1940, but an increase of 32 per cent 
in the number of girls brought to 
court. The 243 Toledo girls who 
were brought into the Juvenile Court 
in 1941 represented a 37 per cent in- 
crease over the average of the three 
preceding years. Proportionately the 
number of girls as compared to boys 
in the juvenile court in Toledo has 
gone up from the usual average of 
about 15 per cent in 1938 to 23 per 
cent in 1941. This means, as the 
Toledo report pointed out, that the 
proportion of delinquent girls in- 
creased more than 50 per cent in 
three years. 

Child welfare workers and court 
officials are still cautious in attribut- 
ing the delinquency increases di- 
rectly to the war. Nearly all the 
figures relate to the period before 
the United States entered the con- 
flict. It is too soon to say that there 
is definite statistical proof that the 
war is actually sending up the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. However, there is 
every reason to believe that, as Shel- 
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don Glueck, professor of criminal 
law and criminology in Harvard 
Law School, says, “A marked rise 
in juvenile delinquency and youth- 
ful crime may be expected in this 
country under war conditions along 
the lines of England’s experience in 
the last two years. Violent readjust- 
ments in home life, new financial 
burdens and wide migrations of 
families are among the social up- 
heavals that threaten to increase de- 
linquency and crime.” 

In her study of the war-borne fac- 
tors affecting delinquency in Hart- 
ford, Miss Pigeon found that dis- 
organizing conditions included (1) 
inadequate protection of children left 
by parents working during the day; 
(2) seriously inadequate housing, 
such as has appeared in Willow Run, 
Mich., and in many other sections 
of the country; (3) inadequate rec- 
reation, and (4) insufficient super- 
vision and protection by law enforce- 
ment agencies. Contributing factors 
included ease of employment for 
juveniles, increased spending money 
available to many children, the war- 
time atmosphere of recklessness and 
violence and family disorganization 
resulting from war conditions. Sex- 
ual irregularities had increased. Both 
boys and girls were less interested 
in old interested in 


groups, more 
thrill and adventure. As in Los 
Angeles, gang activities had in- 


creased, many of them definitely ori- 
ented toward violence and robbery 
during blackouts. 

Miss Pigeon suggested three lines 
of attack: (1) the development of 
day care for unsupervised children; 
(2) the provision of protective police 
officers to give oversight in public 
places and locate problem cases, and 
(3) mobilization of existing social 
resources at points of special need. 

All of this raises problems of in- 
responsibility for public 
schools at a time when school 
budgets are under pressure from war 
expenditures and school personnel is 
being drawn into the armed services. 

Since most American communities 
show little capacity to plan commu- 
nity life or community development 
in advance, the reasonable expecta- 
tion is that we shall have to meet 
this rising delinquency problem dur- 
ing war time ex post facto, by scram- 
bling around, trying to pick up the 
pieces after we have permitted them 
to fall apart. 


creased 
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PUPILS’ HANDBOOK 


H. J. FOLKERDS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BOYD, MINN. 


HE handbook for the high 

school pupil serves a double 
purpose, that of school publicity and 
of student information and guidance. 
The high school at Boyd, Minn., has 
an enrollment of about 200 pupils 
and its handbook was organized to 
meet specific needs. 

Our first effort at such a publica- 
tion was three pages clipped together 
and handed out to each pupil. Dur- 
ing following years the material was 
put into booklet form; each year 
more was added and a more elabo- 
rate booklet attempted. The hand- 
book this year has a printed cover 
but inside pages were duplicated in 
the school office to save expense. 


Should Be Pupil Project 


Educators agree that the hand- 
book should be the work of a group 
of interested pupils under faculty 
guidance and supervision. This en- 
tails obtaining information as to the 
desired contents from the pupils by 
means of a questionnaire or through 
discussions with various groups. 
Faculty supervision is important, of 
course, in order that the finished 
product may be worth while. 

The name chosen for our booklet 
this year was the “Purple and Gold 
Handbook.” It was chosen by the 
pupils, for they had an active part 
in the production of the book. A 
name should, of course, be indica- 
tive of a booklet’s contents. One 
chosen moie for its poetic sound 
than for any other reason is likely 
to decrease the value and the use of 
the handbook. 

The size of the handbook will 

vary with the size of the school pub- 
lishing it and the material to be in- 
cluded. Our book is of pocket size, 
6 by 84 inches, containing 20 pages. 
The pocket sized book can be con- 
veniently carried and is easily uti- 
lized. Too large or too small a book 
vill be either too easy to lose or too 
hard to handle. If many pupils 
carry the standard sized, hard cover 
notebooks, it might be practicable to 
print the material on full sized 
sheets, with perforations for binding. 


Whether the handbook is to be 
printed or mimeographed will de- 
pend on the individual school. If 
funds are available, printing will 
add much to appearance and to the 
impression it will make on the pu- 
pils, both important factors. Mimeo- 
graphing or the use of a gelatine 
duplicator will, however, do very 
well. Our handbook has always 
been duplicated by the latter method. 
This year we had the cover printed 
at the local print shop at a cost of 
less than $2 for the job. As ordinary 
tagboard and duplicator paper were 
taken from the regular school sup- 
plies, this printing charge was our 
only cash outlay. Regardless of how 
the handbook is duplicated, the type 
must be large enough for easy read- 
ing and the spacing of lines and 
words carefully checked. 

Various means of financing hand- 
books range from selling advertising 
to staging benefit shows. Our plan 
has been to have the cost borne by 
the district. The selling of advertis- 
ing in such a publicction is merely 
asking for donations from business 
men who receive such requests for 
school affairs too frequently as it is, 
and the advertisements would be of 
little value because of the nature of 
the book. 


What It Will Cost 


Cost depends on the type and 
amount of material used for covers 
and pages, the number of pictures 
included, printing costs in individual 
shops and number of copies wanted. 

The organization of the material 
depends a great deal on the size of 
the school, as this naturally guides 
the amount of information to be 
included. Our handbook contains 
50 divisions, ranging from the wel- 
come to the class schedule blank 
and the pages of school yells. We 
also have several blank pages at the 
end for notes and autographs. 

Harry C. McKown gives a com- 
plete plan of organization for a 
handbook in his publication entitled 
“Extra Curricular Activities” (The 
Macmillan Company, 1929). 
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Putting Stadents im the Pink 


The ARMY and 
NAVY need them fit 
for fighting. Test re- 
sults of the physical 
conditioning course 
at University of 
Michigan show ac- 
ceptable progress 
after 16 weeks IF 
the men are kept 
happy and interested 


BYRON O. HUGHES 


INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


URING the present war the 
University of Michigan has 
taken the position that the physical 
fitness of its students is of paramount 
importance. Past experience has defi- 
nitely indicated that most persons 
will not consistently follow a volun- 
tary program of exercise. 
Accordingly, upon the recommen- 
dation of the war board, the board 
of regents requested the department 
of physical education and athletics 
to give a physical conditioning, non- 
credit course conforming to Army 
and Navy requirements especially 
designed to fit students for services 
in the armed forces beginning last 
June 15 and continuing for the war. 
This physical conditioning course 
consists of three 144 hour periods 
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CORNELL STUDENTS TOUGHEN UP ON UNIVERSITY'S COMMANDO COURSE 


each week. The physical training 
course is supplemented by corrective 
exercises when necessary. 

The department constructed a pro- 
gram of physical activities and in- 
struction designed to give well-bal- 
anced and controlled exercise; to 
provide basic instruction and ele- 
mentary skills in athletics, especially 
swimming, boxing, wrestling, track 
and cross-country, and to give recrea- 
tion and pleasure to the participants. 
The major objective of the program 
was to develop a good physical con- 
dition among all participants. 

In order to attain these objectives, 
a well-diversified, nonstatic series of 


HOW 1141 UNIVERSITY STUDENTS RANKED AFTER 
SIXTEEN WEEK CONDITIONING PROGRAM 














activities was planned. These in- 
cluded graduated calisthenics, mass 
and group games and relays, com- 
bative sports—both group and indi- 
vidual—and special athletics. 

Regimentation was avoided at all 
times and high rapport and good 
fellowship between the instructional 
staff and the student body were 
maintained at all times. 

A series of tests was given at the 
beginning of the program and re- 
peated near the end to obtain data 
from which to appraise the amount 
of change in physical performance 
attributable to the activities of the 
program. The concept of good physi- 
cal condition does not easily lend 
itself to precise definition and, at 
the moment, the development of the 





—_. definitive thesis is more academic 

_—s Rank than useful. The connotation of the 
Event Measure _— Pretest === Posttest_ ~—_—Diifference Diff. (Av.) Diff. term is sufficiently clear, I believe, 
Height ~ 68.99 ath cscqnenmed to be used here without further dis- 
Weight Ibs. 155.22 155.32 0.10 0.40 | cussion. 
Right grip kg. 56.77 59.86 3.09 30.48 21 e _ 4 . 
Left grip kg. 53.43 55.67 2.24 24.22 20 The test items follow: standing 
Pull-ups no. 7.45 10.20 2.75 57.32 34 height, weight, strength of right and 
Miia RE RRR Hk grip number of complete pul 
60 yd. dash sec. 8.03 7.82 0.21 8.07 4 ups or chins, number of complete 
440 yd.run _— sec. 74.05 68.30 5.70 56.86 26 push-ups or dips, height of vertical 
Broadjump _—in. 91.64 92.51 0.87 2.67 2 
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jump, time for 60 yard sprint and 
for 440 yard run. 

Accuracy requirements for all test- 
ing were satisfactorily, although not 
ideally, fulfilled. The interest of the 
majority of students was good and 
their performances maximal in both 
the pretest and the posttest. 

The group tested was composed 
of male students enrolled during the 
first semester (summer) of the aca- 
demic year, 1942-43. All participants 
(1141) presented medical evidence 


of satisfactory constitution and were 
classified as “able-bodied.” The aver- 
age age was 21.65 years, the range 
from 17 to 34 years, with 91 per cent 
falling between the ages of 19 and 
25 years. 

The results of the tests are con- 
tained in the accompanying table. 
The averages of height and weight 
are similar to corresponding aver- 
ages for students in other universi- 
ties in the United States. Some 
minor regional differences are 





Faculty Meetengs Are at Noon 


FLOYD W. HOOVER 


PRINCIPAL, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


HE faculty of the University ot 

Wyoming High School solved 
the problem of teachers’ meetings 
by suggesting noon sessions held 
around a luncheon table. The cue 
was taken from service clubs which 
regularly meet during the noon 
hour. 

The plan was tried in the fall of 
1941 and met with such immediate 
favor that the faculty voted unani- 
mously to meet biweekly at noon. 
Throughout last year attendance was 
nearly perfect without any hint of 
compulsion. It was felt that the 
meetings should be made suff- 
ciently interesting and stimulating 
to induce members to attend of their 
own volition, and considerable effort 
was made to bring about such in- 
ducement. 

The faculty luncheon plan of 
meetings has been found to hold 
several advantages over most plans. 
So far as a university high school 
faculty is concerned, a luncheon 
meeting avoids conflicts with the 
thousand and one committees upon 
which university professors serve. It 
also avoids conflicts with the many 
evening functions that they want to 
or must attend. Consequently, it 
has proved to be a time that is con- 
venient for everybody concerned. 

Of considerable importance is the 
fact that formality, which sometimes 
exists when the administrator or 
chairman stands before a group, is 
completely broken down when the 
group is seated about a table. Every 
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experienced hostess is well aware of 
the efficacy of refreshments as a 
means of establishing a feeling of 
ease among guests. Exactly the same 
seems to hold true of faculty lunch- 
eons, probably because a little op- 
portunity is provided for pleasant 
social interchange during at least 
part of the luncheon and _ because 
there is usually a feeling of relaxa- 
tion that is conducive to rapport 
after a noon meal. 

Moreover, since most teachers like 
to talk shop during these moments, 
they are usually not at all averse to 
having their conversations directed 
into channels that lead to construc- 
tive suggestions for the best admin- 
istration of the school. Thus, these 
luncheon gatherings become more 
truly council than lecture meetings. 

Schools equipped with cafeterias 
can easily launch a plan of noon 
meetings. But the lack of a cafeteria 
is by no means an obstacle. Such 
luncheons make excellent projects 
for the home economics department; 
or lunches may be brought from 
home by the individual teachers. If 

should be so desired, the faculty 
members could make use of a dining 
room away from the school build- 
ing. However, this plan involves 
greater expenditure on the teachers’ 
part and too much time is consumed 
merely in going to and from the 
place of meeting. It is important 
that the cost be kept to the point at 
which it does not become a burden, 
lest attendance suffer. 


shown, but these are not sufficiently 
important to be elaborated here. In- 
sofar as published standards are 
available, the results of the pretest 
show the average student to be defi- 
cient from 2 to 22 percentile ranks 
and this forces the conclusion that 
there is a clear-cut deficiency in per- 
formance. It is consistent to infer 
that this deficiency is a reflection of 
lack of good physical condition. 

An examination of the difference 
between the pretest and posttest find- 
ings reveals that: (1) physical per- 
formance—by implication, physical 
condition—has been markedly im- 
proved and the major purpose of the 
program has been fulfilled; (2) the 
group as a whole has gained, re- 
vealing that another purpose of the 
program has been fulfilled, namely, 
to aid all individuals in the attain- 
ment of better physical condition 
rather than to specialize on those 
who have marked physical ability; 
(3) the amount of improvement, for 
those who prefer to think in terms 
of percentages, is not less than 20 
per cent. 

Samplings of student attitude were 
taken throughout the summer. The 
findings are important. There were 
never less than 70 per cent who 
enjoyed the program and _ never 
more than 16 per cent who disliked 
it. The group that disliked the pro- 
gram gained only 18.2 per cent as 
much as those who enjoyed the pro- 
gram. 

This presents a strong warning: 
The attitude of students should be 
closely watched and carefully 
guarded. They must be kept happy 
and interested or the administrator 
will be confronted with a potential 80 
per cent loss of efficiency in the pro- 
duction of physical condition. 

In conclusion, then, the analysis 
shows: 

1. The performance of the aver- 
age university male, when left to 
his own devices for the maintenance 
of physical condition, is inadequate. 

2. A well-ordered conditioning 
program can _ produce acceptable 
physical condition in a period of 
sixteen weeks at 414 hours per week. 

3. The major changes are shown 
in those events that place heavier 
demands upon good physical condi- 
tion, 

4. The maintenance of a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents should be a requisite. 
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Learning the CO-OP Way 


Work-Study Plan in a Small Town 


URS is a cross section of Amer- 

ica, an average small town. 
We have a grade school, high school, 
two banks, hospital, seven churches, 
court house and Main Street. Our 
schools form the center of our com- 
munity interest and our boys and 
girls make up our schools. We have 
run our young people through the 
mill of mathematics, English, foot- 
ball and science and have thence- 
forth spewed them out into a strange 
inhospitable world to fly somewhat 
awkwardly on ill-equipped and un- 
tried wings or to be dashed against 
a wall of unfeeling humanity and 
fall to earth never to rise above the 
W.P.A. 

We decided to do something about 
it—to attempt, at least, to “warm 
the waters of life” so that when our 
high school graduates plunged in the 
shock wouldn’t be fatal to so many. 

As records showed that an average 
of less than 12 per cent of our grad- 
uates ever completed college work, 
we felt that our most pressing prob- 
lem was to find a practical method 
for “warming the water” for the 
other 88 per cent. 

Our program began with a survey 
of the graduating class that included 
a personal conference with each sen- 
ior. Taking into consideration the 
individual’s interest, ability and per- 
sonality, we determined, as nearly 
as possible, the vocation best suited 
to him. 

A survey of the business and pro- 
fessional men instigated personal 
conferences with key persons. In 
addition, we met with the key civic 
clubs, asking them to endorse our 
plan of facilitating the transition be- 
tween high school graduation and 
gainful employment by allowing sen- 
ior class members to gain experience 
and primary training in their pre- 
ferred vocation by spending one hour 
each school day in an office or busi- 
ness house. 

The plan was endorsed with en- 
thusiasm and the rest was relatively 
simple. If a pupil became dissatisfied 
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with his work, a personal conference 
helped him decide for or against an- 
other vocation. If the employer 
became dissatisfied with the pupil, 
a change was effected immediately. 
Employers acted as supervisors. We 
checked with them as often as was 
required (usually once a week). Our 
class periods are sixty minutes in 
length. Pupils who did not have 
study hall during the school day 
were willing to work an hour in 
the afternoon after school. 

As a stimulant for both employes 
and apprentices, we asked various 
business and professional men to 
visit our school and to lecture to the 
student body. We gave each a gen- 
eral outline on which to build his 
lecture as follows: 

Occupation 

Cost 

Time required 

High school background 
Business or apprentice training 
Professional education 

Qualifications 

Physical 
Mental 
Personal 

Women vs. men 

Number in profession per thousand 

population in state and country 

Chances for employment 

Tenure 

Remuneration 

In dollars and cents 
In satisfaction 

Opportunities 

Typical work day 

Advantages and disadvantages 

Retirement 

Dentist, lawyer, druggist, doctor, 
nurse, clothing store manager, pri- 
vate secretary, filling station opera- 
tor, grocery store manager, beauti- 
cian, butcher, baker, all came, left 
their mark upon some mind and 


went away feeling an uplift in spirit 
and a new joy in their own work. 

Today, well into our third year, 
we find we have a workable plan. 
Almost 100 per cent of our present 
senior class of 58 works at least one 
hour every day. Many work on Sat- 
urdays. The attitude toward work 
in general has changed. The daugh- 
ter of the president of one of our 
two banks cheerfully walks a mile 
to the hospital after school and 
works for two hours. There is less 
loafing on the street corners. There 
is more genuine interest in school. 
Esprit de corps is high. 

It is too soon to speak of success. 
Ten or fifteen years will determine 
the ultimate value of such a plan. 

We do maintain that by merely 
exposing a senior to a method of 
breadwinning we have accomplished 
much. Too, we have helped to make 
many individual adjustments. Surely 
it is more important for an indi- 
vidual to realize his limitations than 
to go out into life clothed only in 
his aspirations. 

For example: We have a “private 
telephone exchange” in our office. 
The personnel of the exchange con- 
sists of a senior girl with a slight 
impediment of speech and a burning 
desire to become a telephone opera- 
tor. She takes all incoming calls and 
is happy to ring any number. We 
hope that one hour a day spent thus 
will cure the impediment of speech 
to the extent that she will be profit- 
ably employed as an operator upon 
graduation. She has made an almost 
miraculous improvement. 

If there is one thing we try to 
impress upon our working seniors 
above all else it is to enjoy their 
work. If they have a valid reason 
for disliking their present work, we 
shift them around and try to find 
something more suitable. We firmly 
believe with the prophet, that those 
people in the world who do not 
enjoy their work should “go sit at 
the gates of the temple and beg alms 
from those who do.” 
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THE OLD WAY 


NE person in ten is a Negro 
against whom we have never 


lowered certain economic, social and 
political barriers. “Inferior race,” 
does someone mutter? Scientists 
continually negate this belief. Not 
only do tests prove otherwise if the 
individual has received equal edu- 
cational and environmental oppor- 
tunities, but a George Washington 
Carver, a Countee Cullen, a Paul 
Robeson, a Dorie Miller show the 
extremely great human values in- 
herent in a body whose only distinc- 
tion is a darker skin pigment. 

Let us look at other minority 
groups. The scene could be the beet 
fields of Michigan, Colorado, Mon- 
tana; the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania or Illinois; the cotton fields of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma; the 
vegetable-growing areas of Cali- 
fornia. In each place we see, respec- 
tively, Spanish-speaking Americans 
or Mexicans, Slavic people of central 
Europe, economically disinherited 
old-stock Americans and — until 
Pearl Harbor—Japanese-Americans. 

Each of these groups and many 
others have been recipients of dis- 
criminatory practices based on a 
lack of sympathetic understanding 
or brought about by economic forces. 
Civil liberties, the promises of the 
Declaration of Independence and of 
the American Constitution, have 
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Your School Can 
Lead the Way 


EDGAR A. TAYLOR Jr. 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
STATE STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 


been overlooked or circumvented. 
Intercultural education is a way 
of thinking as much as a program 
of action. As philosophy it uses scien- 
tific data to give basis for a equitable 
treatment of all men. As action it 
attempts to bring peoples of diverse 
cultural backgrounds to a better un- 
derstanding of how they fit into the 
dominant cultural framework and 
to make their cultural values avail- 
able to, and appreciated by, others. 

Teachers need not feel that any of 
this is visionary, new or unworkable. 
Many far-sighted persons have long 
advocated, despite political measures 
and narrow social views, a more hon- 
est view of American internal stresses 
and conflicts. Much is now being 
written by persons of national emi- 
nence. There is not a dearth of ma- 
terial; there is a lack of men who 
can stand against the tide of sec- 
tarianism, narrow nationalism, racial 
intolerance. 

In the June 27 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post Wendell Wilkie 
had an article, “The Case for the 
Minorities.” The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal has contributed in a practical 
manner by describing a Negro 
family in its monthly feature “How 
America Lives.” “How the Negro 
Fights for Freedom” by Stanley 
High is in the July Reader’s Digest. 
Carey McWilliam’s “Moving the 
West Coast Japanese” offers a clear 
view of that unfortunate national 
cultural problem in the September 
Harper's. Asia for the same month 


RACE PREJUDICE 
MUST GO 





THE NEW WAV 


carries a well-illustrated article, 
“Race-Crossed Children,” by W. K. 
Krause. Note that all these articles 
are in recent issues of popular pe- 
riodicals. A few minutes’ search in 
Reader’s Guide would show many 
other contributions in less well- 
known _ publications. 

Last February a yearbook jointly 
sponsored by three departments of 
the N.E.A. appeared. “Americans 
All” relates many activities already 
going on in intercultural education 
in American schools and also offers 
sugestions, an extensive bibliography 
and a point of view. A book by 
Stewart Cole and William Vickery 
of the Service Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, entitled “Race, Cul- 
ture, and Intercultural Education,” 
is on the press. One praiseworthy 
contribution to educational aids in 
recent years is the series of resource 
units developed by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. “Race 
and Cultural Relations” is the title 
of a unit by Ruth Benedict and 
Mildred Ellis. In addition, the new 
publication of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, edited by Locke 
and Stern, carries an article entitled 
“When Peoples Meet.” 

Church organizations are now is- 
suing material in the field of race 
relations and cultural understanding 
and are producing some useful ideas. 
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Notable are the publications of the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
(289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City), the Federal Council of 
Churches (297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City) and the Society of 
Friends (Race Street, Philadelphia). 
The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the National Urban 
League and the Council Against In- 
tolerance (all in New York City) 
regularly develop valuable pamphlet 
materials for school and adult use. 

Workshops in intercultural rela- 
tions were held this year in the sum- 
mer sessions of both Colorado State 
College of Education and Teachers 
College of Columbia University. At 
the former the author directed a 
group of 20 experienced teachers 
sent through scholarship awards 
from their home communities. These 
groups and others represent a grow- 
ing nucleus in a field that can bring 
aid to the war effort now and assist 
in developing a better postwar world. 

During the week of February 14 
to 20, which has been designated 
Brotherhood Week, special programs 
highlighting the contributions of 
various groups, showing the strength 
of mutual understanding and em- 
phasizing cooperation will blossom 
forth. 

Your school and your community 
have an obligation to do more than 
ever before to weaken the barriers 
of discrimination against groups and 
to strengthen the bonds of accept- 
ance of all groups on an equitable 
basis. Common participation in the 
win-the-war effort and build-a-last- 
ing-peace program can cement 
groups as no other cause has ever 
done. 

Certain factors are responsible for 
the way human beings have usually 
treated other human beings who 
were different. The strange and 
unknown arouse in people feelings 
of suspicion, fear, rejection. This 
is known as xenophobia. It is an 
aspect of prejudice. Although color 
is raised as a barrier more often 
than any other excuse, even this rea- 
son for differential evaluation may 
be dismissed as a local symptom. In 
parts of Texas Whites and Negroes 
have worked together against Mex- 
icans. In the Northwest Whites may 
accept Negroes and reject Indians. 

Many believe the economic factor 
is strongest of all in determining 
people’s attitudes toward other 
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CLEVELAND USES FOLK DANCES SUCCESSFULLY 


groups. Thus in the South there is 
competition between the econom- 
ically depressed portion of the white 
population and the Negro. In cer- 
tain northern cities recent immi- 
grant groups face discriminatory 
practices from the longer resident 
natives who fear job displacement, 
lower wages, property depreciation. 

The factor of pseudo-scientific in- 
formation must not be underesti- 
mated in dealing with average 
Americans. We have come to attach 
great faith to the revelations of sci- 
ence at the same time that we often 
accept misinformation, downright 
misstatement or just plain folklore 
as scientific. The supposedly ad- 
vanced and scientific Germans have 
fallen heavily for dogma such as 
Nordic supremacy and Jewish racial 
inferiority. A member of our own 
House of Representatives states for 
the Congressional Record—and this 
in the face of opposing medical find- 
ings—that Negro blood serum might 
“show up” in the children of an in- 
jected person! A survey course in 
anthropology would fit teachers to 
combat much of the racial “bunk” 
peddled by unknowing Axis aides; 
and it might be presented in simpler 
form in many aspects of secondary 
school education. 

In summary, intercultural educa- 
tion begins by carefully examining 
individual and group prejudice; it 
goes further by studying the scien- 


tific facts of races. It accepts the 
rules of the game as developed in the 
Bill of Rights and our Declaration 
of Independence. Recognizing the 
human weaknesses of distrust of the 
unknown, it strives to make known 
and appreciated the cultural con- 
tributions of various groups within 
the framework of our democracy. 

Other factors leading to less than 
equal treatment of minority groups 
are racial, religious, national and 
economic. Causes of the maladjust- 
ments cannot be ascribed entirely to 
either the majority group or the 
minority. In many cases the major- 
ity has raised social and economic 
barriers, causing minority groups to 
live in insanitary crowded conditions 
whence they issue only to labor in 
field or factory. On the other hand, 
certain minority groups were encour- 
aged by their leaders to remain in 
closely knit groups for protection 
and mutual aid. They opened their 
own language schools. They kept 
to themselves, feeling ill at ease 
among people who seemed to have 
more of the world’s goods. 

Society must help both sides to 
see the necessity of cooperation and 
mutual exchange. America can then 
be the shining example, the proving 
ground that all nations can live at 
peace if they can but agree on a 
system of fair dealing and trustful- 
ness with no distinctions of color, 
class, wealth or religion. 
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Read this 


Before DRAFTING that BILL 


for your state legislature 


OT all laws are 

lawyers. It is probably safe to 
say that most laws relating to educa- 
tion are written by educators. For- 
tunately, not all of the bills presented 
to state legislatures are enacted. 
Often, however, an otherwise desir- 
able bill fails because it is not prop- 
erly drafted and presented. One or 
two serious defects that could be 
easily remedied may cause a busy 
committee to table a bill and never 
return to it. Most of these defects 
can be anticipated and avoided. 

If a bill is important enough to 
be introduced in a state legislature, 
it is of sufficient importance to 
justify meticulous planning and 
preparation. The following sugges- 
tions may be of assistance to those 
interested in the promotion of school 
legislation. 

Decide exactly what change 1s 
needed. Just what changes are to be 
made by the proposed law? How 
will it affect each group of persons 
involved: administrators, school 
boards, teachers, children, attendance 
officers and bus drivers? Will it be 
desirable to have it apply equally to 
all school districts regardless of size, 
wealth, density of population or 
form of organization? Is it possible 
to accomplish the same end through 
administrative ruling of the state 
board of education rather than by 
legislation? Is the problem a per- 
manent one? What efforts have been 
made in the past to correct this sit- 
uation and why did they fail? 

Usually, it will be found that any 
really important problem has been 
studied and previous attempts have 
been made to correct the situation. 
How is the problem now being met 
throughout the state? If it can be 
shown that school districts are being 
forced to ignore or violate existing 
law because of circumstances beyond 


written by 
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their control, the legislature will be 
more sympathetic. Who will object 
to the passage of your bill and how 
can these objections be met? 

Utilize all available sources of as- 
sistance. Laws of other states furnish 
information and assistance and may 
be consulted in the office of the state 
superintendent of schools, a college 
of education library or a law library. 
A law can seldom be copied directly 
from another state but similar laws 
in other states will usually reveal 
subsidiary problems of which the 
student was not aware. 

The specialist in the state depart- 
ment of education who administers 
problems of this type should be con- 
sulted before the bill is drafted. This 
does not mean that he should neces- 
sarily be allowed to veto the bill be- 
fore its passage, but his analysis will 
be of value since he will be able to 
advise concerning its administrative 
effect. He may in some cases sug- 
gest that the scope of the law be 
broadened to cover other related 
problems. 

Representatives of other groups 
that may be interested should be con- 
sulted. If your proposed law directly 
or indirectly affects another powerful 
group and the members are not con- 
sulted beforehand, their first reaction 
will probably be one of suspicion or 
hostility when it is learned that your 
bill is before the legislature. 

If possible, draft your bill as an 
amendment to existing law. A bill 
that ignores existing laws on the 
same subject may, if enacted, result 
in needless confusion or expensive 
litigation. Existing laws have often 
grown to their present form through 
repeated revision and amendment. 
Each word may have acquired a 
specific meaning through legal inter- 


pretation. Unless there is good rea- 
son to the contrary, as much of the 
existing wording should be preserved 
as possible. No comprehensive revi- 
sion should be proposed except after 
careful study by the best experts 
available. Not only should proposed 
changes be offered as amendments, 
but the school code should be studied 
to see if still other sections will be 
affected. 

For example, a bill to change the 
date of annual meetings in common 
school districts may require changes 
in laws affecting the submission of 
annual reports or date of assumption 
of office. If a bill proposes to amend 
more than one section of law its 
title must be broad enough to cover 
all proposed changes. If a bill is 
drawn to amend existing law, care 
should be exercised to draft the bill 
in terms of the latest revision rather 
than an earlier form of the law. 
Often this is not done. 


Avoid special legislation. Laws of 
limited application still exist in most 
states despite constitutional require- 
ments that laws may be enacted only 
if they are of general application. 
The technic often followed in draft- 
ing laws of limited application is to 
prescribe narrow limits in terms of 
population, wealth, area or type of 
organization. Often these are ar- 
tificial distinctions devised in order 
to circumvent the state constitution. 
If possible, the proposed law should 
apply equally to all school districts 
and if this is not possible the limita- 
tions should be based on real differ- 
ences which have a bearing on the 
issue in question. For example, a 
law permitting payment of tuition 
for pupils enrolled in elementary 
schools of another state might be 
limited to those districts that may 
legally pay high school tuition to 
schools of another state. 
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Be meticulous in wording the bill. 
The courts assume that every word 
in a law has a specific meaning and 
purpose, otherwise another word 
would have been used or the word 
would have been omitted entirely. A 
law may by interpretation acquire 
meanings of which the author never 
dreamed. Study the usual and legal 
meaning of every word or phrase in 
relation to your own school situation 
and other types of situations. Avoid 
ambiguous phrases or words often 
thought of as being good legal form, 
such as “hereinbefore,” “said,” “to 
wit.” Revisers of statutes prefer sim- 
ple everyday language whose mean- 
ing is clear to the layman. In refer- 
ring to boards, school districts or 
other specific agencies of government, 
use the terms found elsewhere in 
the school code so that the meaning 
will be beyond question. Brevity is 
desirable. It is almost always more 
dificult to obtain passage of a 
lengthy bill than of a short one 
which can be read quickly. Unless 
the law is to become effective im- 
mediately upon its passage, the effec- 
tive date should be specified. The 
final section should provide for the 
repeal of specific sections of law that 
are inconsistent with the proposed 
law. 

Fix responsibility for admimistra- 
tion of the law. The law should 
specify the governmental agency that 
is to be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the law. Unless the law 
is merely permissive, some penalty 
should be provided for nonobserv- 
ance. If possible, the administra- 
tion of the law should be made 
subject to the rules and regulations 
of the state board of education or 
the chief state school officer. 

Detailed rules and_ regulations 
should not be written into the law 
since these may necessitate later revi- 
sion or may hinder educational 
progress in later years. Attempts to 
list all situations to which the law 
shall apply may actually prevent its 
application to similar situations not 
specified. Broad powers should be 
granted to the agency responsible for 
the administration of the law. 

Avoid controversial issues, if pos- 
sible. If a bill can be drafted in such 
a manner as to be noncontroversial, 
its chance of passage is greatly en- 
hanced. To avoid controversial is- 
sues some compromise may be neces- 
sary to reconcile the ideal with the 
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practical. No general rule can be 
stated. Each bill has its own peculiar 
problems. 

Plan your campaign. Secure the 
backing of influential members of 
the legislature and of your own local 
representatives. Arrange to have 
someone check daily on the progress 


of your bill. Be prepared to have it 
well presented and defended when 
it comes before the committees and 
the main bodies of the House and 
Senate. If all of the foregoing sug- 
gestions are followed and if the bill 
is worthy of passage, with good luck 
it may become a law. 





Want to Teach Teachers? 


WILLIAM ALBERT EARL WRIGHT 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


HAT type of graduate study 

shall persons interested in 
preparing for teaching positions in 
state teachers’ colleges pursue? 

Most applicants possess graduate 
training that may be classified into 
four alternatives. 

1. The programs have been se- 
lected exclusively from the field of 
education. 

2. An academic major field of 
study has been elected with a minor 
in a closely allied field. 

3. The major field of concentra- 
tion has been in education with the 
minor in an academic field. 

4. An academic major field of 
study has been correlated with a 
minor from the field of education. 

It is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult for individuals with the grad- 
uate training represented by alterna- 
tives 1 and 3 to obtain academic 
teaching positions in state teachers’ 
colleges. Therefore, it would appear 
that, unless candidates wish to teach 
in departments of education, the 
most desirable training is that rep- 
resented by either a major selected 
from an academic field of study with 
a minor in a closely allied field or a 
major chosen from an _ academic 
major field and a minor from the 
field of education. Either of these two 
graduate programs will provide pro- 
spective teachers in state teachers’ col- 
leges with the necessary background. 

Persons who have pursued the 
program represented by alternative 
2 in graduate school should have in- 
cluded in their undergraduate pro- 
gram sufficient courses in education 
to meet the minimum requirements 
for state certification demanded by 
the state in which the individuals 
wish to secure certification. The 


knowledge and technics presented in 
these undergraduate courses are basic 
in training others to teach. 

In my experience, state teachers’ 
college administrators are inclined 
to seek persons who possess public 
school certification, public school ex- 
perience and a graduate program of 
study conforming to either a major 
selected from an academic field of 
study with a minor in a closely 
allied field or a major chosen from 
an academic major field and a minor 
from the field of education. In addi- 
tion, they give primary consideration 
to persons with a doctor’s degree. 

Examination of applications sub- 
mitted by those interested in obtain- 
ing college positions will show that 
a substantial number have graduate 
training indicated by alternatives 1 
and 3. This lack of information con- 
cerning the present tendencies in the 
employment policies of state teachers’ 
colleges is ascribable to (1) the fail- 
ure of graduate students to seek 
guidance from administrative officers 
of graduate schools; (2) the failure 
of graduate schools to recognize the 
present tendencies in the employ- 
ment policies of state teachers’ col- 
leges; (3) the lack of proper liaison 
between graduate schools of educa- 
tion and other graduate divisions; 
(4) the failure of individuals to rec- 
ognize the fact that they have pur- 
sued graduate programs which dis- 
tinctly qualify them for teaching po- 
sitions in the public schools and 
which do not qualify them to teach 
college subjects. 

Persons desiring college faculty 
positions should plan their graduate 
programs of study so that the com- 
pleted program will prepare them 
to qualify, at least, for these positions. 
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ve EAD me that—there under 

the picture of the battle.” 
The speaker was a well-dressed man 
of middle age seated in the luxury 
of one of South America’s crack 
diesel streamliners. His finger 
pointed to a war picture radioed 
from Europe and reproduced in a 
Buenos Aires paper. The man made 
an apologetic search for nonexistent 
eye glasses and mumbled something 
about not being able to see the fine 
print. It was an empty gesture, how- 
ever, for he was one of the 25 per 
cent of Argentina’s adult population 
who are totally illiterate. 

Two major methods have been 
used in the attack upon illiteracy in 
South America. The first and the 
more successful has been a campaign 
of prevention. The second, only a 
recently adopted technic, is one of 
remedial work among adults. 

The prevention of illiteracy is a 
movement that has traditionally been 
linked with the schools. It was as- 
sumed in Latin America that a sys- 
tem of free, state controlled schools 
would eliminate illiteracy at its 
source in a single generation. Prac- 
tice has not born out the theory. 
Portuguese Brazil provided for free 
federal education by the constitution 
of March 25, 1824, and three years 
a federal elementary 
school law binding all regions of the 
empire to provide schools for the 
children. Virtually every federal con- 
stitution of Chile since the wars of 
independence has made provisions in 
great detail for the creation and sup- 
port of elementary education. The 


later passed 


first president of Argentina devoted 
one of his primary decrees to an or- 
der providing for free education. Yet 
illiteracy still persisted. 

Today every Latin American na- 
tion has, in one form or another, a 
national ministry of education and 
provides for universal free elemen- 
tary education. Most of them have 
compulsory school attendance laws. 
Despite this, Argentina has one 
fourth of her population. illiterate. 
Chile is proud that it has reduced 
its body of illiteracy to less than one 
half the total adult population. 
Brazil has an officially estimated 50 
per cent illiteracy. In some of the 
smaller countries the estimated per- 
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TEACHERS ARE SCARCE, SCHOOLS ARE TOO FEW 


LLITERACY 


Scourge of Latin America 


ROBERT KING HALL 


COMMISSION ON ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE STUDIES 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


centage is more than 70. Obviously, 
the long accepted method of com- 
bating illiteracy through the schools 
has not been completely successful. 

Most of the anti-illiteracy cam- 
paigns conducted through the exist- 
ing school systems have failed 
because of inadequate equipment. 
Brazil, for example, has carried on a 
vigorous schedule of school construc- 
tion for nearly a century, yet the 
phenomenal growth of population in 
some areas has completely out- 
stripped the state’s financial ability to 
provide housing and instructors. In 
the last sixty years the population of 
3razil has roughly quadrupled and 
the student population actually ma- 
triculated has increased 20 times. 

Yet with education playing the 
largest part in the Brazilian budget 
that it has ever occupied, the number 
of schools has only increased by 
about eightfold. It is estimated that 
less than one half of the potential 
elementary school population of 


Brazil is matriculated, even though 
the existing buildings are being util- 
ized to the fullest by a system of 
three turnos, or platoons, per day. 

Within the past decade the educa- 
tional authorities have awakened to 
the fact that the mere creation of 
schools is not enough. Three prob- 
lems have become apparent: the 
scarcity of teachers, the need for a 
new type of school which can be 
economically justified in remote 
areas and the development of a new 
and attractive curriculum which will 
counteract the tendency to evade the 
compulsory attendance laws. 

The first of these problems, that 
of the scarcity of teachers, is one of 
attitude rather than of statistics. At 
a time when there were more than 
17,000 qualified graduates of teacher 
training institutes without work in 
the city of Buenos Aires alone, there 
was a serious shortage in the prov- 
inces. Many of these young women 
had ostensibly prepared themselves 
for teaching in the federal schools 
merely as a convenient method for 
getting an inexpensive education. 

In the capital of the state of Bahia 
in Brazil, for example, a normal 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH, BRAZIL 


training school has just been com- 
pleted the annual class of which is 
several times the total teaching pop- 
ulation of that city. This exagger- 
ated size is necessary because of the 
attitude just mentioned on the part 
of many of its students. 


Rural Schools Suffer Most 


Of those teachers who are honestly 
committed to serve in the educa- 
tional profession, only a few are will- 
ing or fitted to work in the rural 
areas where most of the anti-illit- 
eracy campaign is conducted. 

In Mexico the federal government 
has found that its city-trained teach- 
ers are totally unqualified for service 
in rural areas from the point of 
linguistic handicaps alone. 

The social mores of Brazil do not 
permit an unchaperoned young 
woman to live under the conditions 
that are inevitable when teaching in 
a remote rural school of the interior. 
The monthly salary, which is about 
the equivalent of one day’s lodging 
at a good hotel for Europeans in 
the federal capital, is such that the 
city woman must face a life of near 
starvation and much sacrifice. 

In Chile, where all teachers are 
enrolled in a compulsory health in- 
surance plan, many of the women 
who are sent to schools in healthful 
rural areas are actually semi-invalids, 
expected to work part time during 
the period of their convalescence. 

In attempting to solve the problem 
of illiteracy, the educational author- 
ities of Latin America have at- 
tempted some exceedingly interest- 
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ing experiments. In Argentina newly 
constructed federal boarding schools 
will enroll children from areas so 
sparsely settled that ordinary day 
schools are not justified. In one of 
the provinces an experiment is being 
tried with “rolling schools,” which 
are mounted in trucks and move 
from one area to another to seek 
migratory population groups. 

Both Mexico and Colombia have 
federal boarding schools where much 
attention is paid to manual trades 
and to the study of practical agricul- 
ture as well as to the more tradi- 
tional first letters. In Chile the 
Institute of Rural Information has 
accomplished much in combating 
illiteracy through a propaganda cam- 
paign which has “sold” the necessity 
of schooling to the Auasos, or coun- 
try people, on the basis of practical 
benefits in daily work. 

One of the most encouraging tend- 
encies in the present campaign 
against illiteracy is the number of 
experiments in rural teacher training. 
The work of the Mexican rural mis- 
sions and of the Cuban sergeant- 
teachers is too well known to need 
amplification. In Chile a partially 
successful attempt was made on the 
island of Chiloé to establish a rural 
training school that would accept 
only student teachers from the fami- 
lies of ranchers, farmers and fisher- 
men. It was proposed that these girls 
be trained in the methods of instruc- 
tion in basic reading, calculating and 
manual trades characteristic of their 
locality. In Brazil a number of rural 
training centers have been instituted 


and one of the best is located in the 
industrial city of Juiz de Fora. 

It is now generally realized that 
both the teaching methods and the 
curriculum must be changed so that 
formal schooling becomes more prac- 
tical and more enticing in the sight 
of the general population. Illiteracy 
can never be stamped out so long as 
the most progressive nations in Latin 
America admit their inability to en- 
force attendance on more than half 
the elementary school population. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted 
progress in this campaign, it is evi- 
dent today that prevention is not 
enough. The political and military 
crises that have arisen during the 
last five years have made it abun- 
dantly clear that large, unassimilated, 
illiterate foreign population groups 
exist in nearly all of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Many of these per- 
sons are highly educated, but without 
the ability to read the language of 
their adopted country, they remain 
outside thé national culture and con- 
stitute a serious menace. 

Army Teaches Men to Read 

Two of the privileges deemed most 
important by the citizens of the Latin 
American countries are the right to 
vote and to serve a term in military 
service. The records of registered 
voters and of military classes indicate 
two serious conditions. Many men 
who are considered literate because 
they have at some time been exposed 
to formal schooling for a period con- 
sidered sufficient to train them to 
literacy have lost this reading skill 
through lack of practice directly 
traceable to their remoteness, their 
poverty or their lack of reading ma- 
terials. Many more are effectively 
illiterate because they are unable to 
understand oral and written orders. 

The very instrument that disclosed 
these sources of adult illiteracy has 
been turned to their cure. In Brazil, 
although the military service is osten- 
sibly determined by lot, it is ma- 
nipulated to enroll a heavy propor- 
tion of those men from the interior 
with the avowed purpose of teaching 
them to read and to care for them- 
selves in matters of health and hy- 
giene. Once in the Army the soldier 
of Argentina or Brazil must prove 
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his ability to read or he must serve 
additional terms of duty during 
which he attends classes. 

In Argentina, as in most of the 
other Latin American nations, a man 
cannot be enrolled in his voting dis- 
trict until he can show evidence of 
literacy. Free practice material is 
being made available in remote areas 
so that persons who have had some 
schooling may not lose their literacy 


T= 


through lack of practice. There are 
night classes in the cities and special 
schools in foreign population areas. 

Combating illiteracy may well be 
a long fight for Latin America. Since 
the anti-illiteracy conference in 
Buenos Aires in 1934 there has been 
remarkable progress made in the 
movement and the present world 
crisis seems to be stimulating rather 
than retarding the campaign. 








Preflaght Courses? Yes! 


B. P. LEWIS 


INSTRUCTOR IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


N THE September issue of The 

Nation’s ScHoots there is an 
article by Cyril C. Trubey, entitled 
“A Little Learning Is a Dangerous 
Thing.” This article is sincere and 
is well taken in some points. 

As the author declares, pupils can- 
not be taught to fly in the schools 
of this country. It is not the purpose 
of the schools to teach the younger 
generation to fly. Therein the 
author's point of view and the entire 
major premise, to say nothing of his 
minor premise and conclusion, are 
completely in error. The purpose of 
aviation in the schools is to orientate 
the coming generation with respect 
to the airplane age upon which we 
are entering. 

The technical schools may special- 
ize in any phase of aviation they de- 
sire but even they cannot teach a 
pupil to fly. That is the job of the 
flying school. The service forces 
realize this when they send the stu- 
dent through a series of groundwork 
classes after his flying is done each 
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day. The flying instructors do not try 
to teach the theory of flight, meteor- 
ology, aerodynamics, airplane en- 
gines, navigation or radio com- 
munication when they are instruct- 
ing in the air or on the ground. If 
the armed services have to teach these 
subjects, would not the job be easier 
if the students had had some knowl- 
edge of the subjects before they 
entered the course? Even if the high 
school pupil never entered the armed 
services, with such information he 
would be in a better position to 
appreciate any branch of the work 
he might specialize in at a later date. 
Orientation courses have been proved 
and it is this field that the academic 
high school should stress. 

Teaching aviation in physics, geog- 
raphy and mathematics should be 
done. Each of these and many allied 
subjects could be aided by the pupil’s 
interest in aviation. Each course has 
considerable material and work to 
be covered and to insert aviation as 
a part semester’s work in any of 


these subjects would be to deny the 
pupil the full value of the subject. 
A course in aviation is necessary. 

Aviation is not a new subject for 
science teachers. It will entail con- 
siderable extra work on the part of 
the teacher to bring his material up 
to date. Weather, pressure, velocity, 
dew point, terminal velocity and 
thousands of other terms in aviation 
are in the working vocabulary of 
every science teacher. Neither the 
theory of flight nor the subject of 
airplane engines is new to him. 
Teachers with a background of 
science, trained in two months or 
self-trained, can do the job if they 
have vision. A teacher may have ten 
years’ training but still lack the 
proper vision. That person would 
not be able to do a good job of 
teaching aviation. 

The author of the article makes 
the mistake that most technical men 
make. He has the same failing that 
most technical engineers realize is 
theirs—assuming that there must be 
a specific answer for each specific 
statement. That aviation is a large 
field for specialists is recognized, but 
a small percentage of the flying pub- 
lic in the future will be specialists, 
just as today the greater majority of 
the driving public are anything but 
specialists. The anger at not finding 
the correct answer is aptly illustrated 
by the author’s condemnation of the 
swings in education. He fails to 
realize that the majority of the great 
discoveries, even in his own field, are 
the result of trial and error. 

In conclusion, some of the author’s 
criticism is justified. He should sep- 
arate the study of flying and aviation 
in the schools from the process of 
actually learning to manipulate a 
plane. He should also realize that 
the more one knows about a sub- 
ject before attempting to enter a par- 
ticular phase of the work, the more 
likely one is to succeed in that work. 
The field of the academic school is 
the orientation of the coming gen- 
eration with respect to the airplane 
age, which is upon us. It is the job 
of the public school systems, both 
technical and academic, to give 
American youths as much ground 
work as is possible. We cannot teach 
them to fly but we can encourage 
their wings. A little education may 
be a dangerous thing but it is not 
as catastrophic as none. Give first a 
little and then a little more. 
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MARJORIE M. MILLER 


INSTRUCTOR IN VOCAL MUSIC 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


HREE schools merged to form 
the new Northeast High School 
in Lincoln, Neb., and the interest of 
the three communities in the school, 
built in 1941, serves as an impetus 
in fostering active school-community 
relations. The vocal music depart- 
ment, eager to do its part in devel- 
oping closer contact between school 
and community, has evolved the idea 
of having mothers as class sponsors. 
Each child in each music class is 
asked to talk over at home the possi- 
bility of his mother’s serving as class 
sponsor for a semester. This service 
obligates the mother to attend one 
class period a week and all public 
appearances of the group. An invi- 
tation to sing with the group also is 
given, but each mother may sing or 
not as she wishes. 

After the child-mother conference 
has been carried out at home, each 
pupil prepares a short campaign 
speech to present his mother’s quali- 
fications. He is frequently canny in 
his presentation, as the following 
statements prove: 

“My mother is a good singer and 
likes to hear people sing.” 

“Mother has had a Campfire 
group for ten years, and likes boys, 
too.” 

“Dad is a salesman and away from 
home all week so mother has lots of 
time when she can come to school.” 

“Mother has taught a high school 
Sunday School class for a long time 
and boys don’t make her nervous.” 
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Northeast High Schoo] 
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“When we have to sing down- 
town, mother can take some of us 
because she has the car all the time.” 

“I’m the youngest of six children 
and this is the first time since we’re 
almost all grown up that she can 
give time to come to school. She'd 
like it fine.” 

This from a junior high boy, “My 
mother’s awfully pretty and she'll 
dress up grand when she goes with 
us to sing downtown.” 

Usually, the entire group of moth- 
ers is elected unanimously with a 
distribution of four to a class. The 
average attendance of each mother 
per class period in a semester is one 
visit every eight class periods. The 
plan of asking each mother to come 
on a certain day each week does not 


prove feasible. Infrequently they all 
come on the same day. 

Three obstacles to serving as class 
mother-sponsor are found to be: (1) 
the mother works away from home 
during the school hours; (2) younger 
children in the home necessitate her 
presence there; (3) her inability to 
arrange transportation to and from 
the school interferes. 

A letter is sent to each elected class 
sponsor-mother. 

Four musico-educational advan- 
tages in this plan merit the addi- 
tional time the instructor must give 
to meeting and knowing the moth- 
ers. They are briefly (1) the par- 
ticipation of pupils in adult cour- 
tesies; (2) the drive of doing 
consistently good music work in the 





If Colleges Start 


Cradle Snatching 


EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HE proposal of the Educational 

Policies Commission that stu- 
dents be admitted to college a year 
before high school graduation means 
that the colleges want to be paid by 
these high school seniors to do what 
the high schools would do for them 
better without charge. This recom- 
mendation is unsound, unnecessary 
and unrealistic. 

The chief argument advanced by 
the commission seems to be that 
high school senior boys will get a 
“toe hold” in college before they have 
to enter military service at the age 
of 18. The commission reasons that 
most of them after the war will then 
resume their educational preparation 
for the profession. They recommend 
that these high school seniors passed 
on to college be given diplomas of 
graduation from high school. 

Our best high schools are already 
in some instances better than the 
poorer small colleges. The senior 
year in high school is usually the 
most valuable and productive, 
whether judged in terms of a rather 
narrow definition of education or 
under a broad concept of what edu- 
cation really means. The bright 
pupils are usually the youngest. 
Most 16 and 17 year old boys are 
better off in high school than in col- 
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lege. You can’t speed up nature. 
Furthermore, in most colleges the 
freshman year is the weakest. 

In addition, research shows«that a 
major factor in determining who 
goes to college is the financial and 
economic status of the family. 

Students with real professional 
purpose and ambition will resume 
their education after the war. This 
will be especially true if postwar 
planning takes into sufficient account 
the needs of the nation for such 
trained experts as physicians, den- 
tists and engineers. 

Thousands of boys are leaving 
high school for the armed services 
and for jobs in industry and agri- 
culture. Since state aid for schools 
in New York State is based upon 
attendance, local school systems face 
a revenue loss totaling several mil- 
lion dollars. To turn the high schools 
upside down, as this proposal would 
do, at a time when their war adapta- 
tions are costly, would be the height 
of folly. 

It smacks to me of “Alice in 
Wonderland” to think that you can 
put the stamp of high school gradu- 
ation on students who lack up to 
one fourth of the required studies. 
The academic mind is certainly a 
strange and wonderful thing. 











classroom every day before an inter- 
ested mother; (3) the value of more 
smoothly managed class social 
hours, and (4) the interpretation of 
the aims of the vocal department to 
the community by an adult member. 

Each class decides that the sponsor- 
mother must be asked by the in- 
structor to give no perceptible inter- 
est to her own child in the group. 
This relieves any embarrassment the 
child may have concerning his moth- 
er’s appearance in the classroom. 
Then, seating the visitor, removing 
and caring for her wraps, placing 
the proper music in her hands, find- 
ing the page in a song book and 
calling her attention to the day’s 
work schedule on the blackboard 
afford practice in the usual courtesies 
performed for a guest. 

Self-competition in raising the 
speed of memorization, good stand- 
ing and sitting posture, development 
of diaphragmatic breathing, skill in 
volume control and pupil conducting 
of easy songs receive the drive of 
mother audience and comment. The 
overheard or direct praise of the 
class mother concerning a specific 
learning point is a great spur to the 
children “in making their best bet- 
ter.” When a class sponsor of an- 
other group says, “My class can sing 
a legato tone as smoothly as a pond,” 
the other classes strive to come up 
to that mark. 

The vocal classes occasionally give 
musicales and mixers (usually 
dances). These are under the direct 
supervision of the class mothers who 
work with especially appointed pupil 
committees. Here, the organizing 
ability of the mothers plays an im- 
portant part in producing a smooth- 
running, pleasant social hour. Again, 
pupils get practice in social poise. 

It is anticipated that over the years 
a community interest and pride in 
vocal music will be built. An under- 
standing of the obstacles and minor 
triumphs in the classroom benefit 
not only the pupils but the instructor 
as well. 

As liaison agents the mothers are 
without equal. They recognize the 
difficulties of program building and 
they acquire an appreciation of the 
time element involved in real vocal 
progress. When community de- 
mands are unregulated because of 
ignorance, thoughtlessness or misun- 
derstanding, the class mothers are 
successful buffers for the department. 
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POSTWAR DESIGN 


By L. FRAZER BANKS, WILL C. CRAWFORD & R. C. DAILARD, 


Predicted by heads 
of school systems 


CHESTER F. MILLER, PAUL J. MISNER and W. W. THEISEN 


BANKS, Birmingham, Ala. 


ECAUSE of the present curtail- 
ment of new construction the 
postwar period will see a need for 
many We 
should study our needs, survey the 
situation and outline policies now. 
New buildings should meet def- 
nite needs as shown by a check on 
existing facilities and an estimate of 
population trends. The school or- 
ganization, assisted by its architects, 
should determine actual building 
plans and the type of construction. 
For example, the platoon plan in 
Birmingham has enabled us to use 
economically and so include in our 
elementary buildings such facilities 
as library, auditorium, home eco- 
nomics and manual training depart- 
ments and a playroom. A unit type 
of construction will permit flexibility 
in planning such schools and, of 


new school buildings. 


course, will allow opportunities for 
changes that future developments 
will make necessary. These are some 
of the things that should be decided 
now. 

Our present needs have accelerated 
emphasis on such work as health and 
physical education, science, mathe- 
matics, vocational and _ industrial 
training. Facilities for these, there- 
fore, must be included in postwar 
buildings. Each school, either ele- 
mentary or secondary, should have 
a good lunchroom, gymnasium or 
playroom, library and adequate play- 
grounds. High schools must have 
science laboratories. There must be 
shops for boys and girls in keeping 
with the age of the pupils, size of the 
school and opportunities for future 
employment. Even a small high 
school can have a general shop. 

The hitherto 
become a part of the community 


isolated school has 


through national and civilian de- 
fense classes and many other com- 
munity meetings. To keep it from 
returning to its vacuum, larger new 
buildings should make such use 
easier and less expensive through dif- 
ferent entrances and by separate 
provision for lighting and maintain- 
ing such units as the auditorium, the 
gymnasium, shops, library and a 
classroom wing. Each such unit 
should have its own toilets. 

While we hope a postwar school 
will not have to be used as an air- 
raid shelter, the building should be 
constructed of brick or 
stone so as to be permanent, safe and 
fire resistive. This is practically nec- 
essary in cities; even in rural areas it 
is probably more economical in the 
long run. 

In many city locations the two 
story building is necessary because of 
the cost of the site and because a 


concrete, 
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Evergreens (below, left) provide a strong foreground and 
an ideal enframement of a distant scene. The oaks (below), 
our sturdiest tree family, also provide a dignified back- 
ground for garden effects and ideal cultural conditions for 
rhododendrons, azaleas and other representatives of the 
heath family. 
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large number of pupils can be 
brought closer together for class 
changes and for use of common 
facilities. In some city high schools 
even taller buildings will be advis- 
able. Outside of congested areas 
(postwar conditions, including wide 
use of airplanes, will increase decen- 
tralization) there will be opportunity 
to use the many advantages of the 
one story building. 

The postwar building will use new 
and improved materials made avail- 
able because of the war. Better glass, 
transparent walls and glass brick will 
assist in natural lighting. Buildings 
will be handsome without being or- 
nate and without sacrificing use to 
appearance. 

Interiors will show striking im- 
provements. There will be more 
color as a result of our newer dis- 
coveries in lighting and the effects 
of color. Lighting, both natural and 
artificial, will comply with standards 
for good sight. New materials will 
be used, particularly such things as 
plastic and plywood. Much of the 
equipment will be movable and 
made of the lighter and more dur- 
able plastics. Storage space, such as 
cabinets and book shelves, will be 
built in. Acoustical treatment will be 
given the auditorium, library, type- 


writing room, lunchroom and corri- 
dors. Perhaps all ceilings will be so 
treated. 

One of the greatest changes will 
be in the simplification and improve- 
ment of mechanical features of the 
building. Heating and ventilation 
have greatly improved. Air washing 
and air conditioning may come with- 
in the budgets of many schools. (Per- 
haps an air conditioning unit can be 
moved directly from a discarded tank 
to a classroom.) New materials and 
new installations in plumbing will 
improve cleanliness and sanitation 
as well as appearance and durability. 


CRAWFORD & DAILARD 
San Diego, Calif. 


EW materials and methods of 

construction will undoubtedly 
be developed during the war period 
which will make possible, in the post- 
war period, finer adjustment of all 
buildings to the purposes for which 
they are designed. The quality of 
school housing will improve in direct 
proportion to the mechanical ad- 
vances made. Finer and more accu- 
rate control of light, heat and noise 
may be expected. The buildings will 
be more healthful and more easily 


adjusted to the educational program. 

Great emphasis must be placed on 
economy in planning postwar build- 
ings. A great backlog of needed 
school housing will result from the 
war-time restriction on construction. 
Facilities will continue to wear out 
and become obsolescent, population 
will shift and new population will 
appear. Of necessity, major school 
building programs must be under- 
taken during the immediate postwar 
period when the burden of war taxes 
is greatest. Every tax dollar must be 
wisely used and a maximum of value 
must be obtained. Pressure to reduce 
the buildings to a low quality to save 
initial cost will undoubtedly be ex- 
erted and must be strongly resisted. 
The history of mounting mainte- 
nance costs on construction of un- 
satisfactory initial quality indicates 
that money is not saved by cheap 
construction. 

Postwar school buildings will con- 
tinue to be permanent and express 
the stability and permanency of pub- 
lic education. A certain number of 
portable units will be necessary in 
any city with a growing or shifting 
population, but the basic school plant 
of a city will be composed of per- 
manent buildings. These buildings 
should be of simple lines architectur- 





Oriental plane (below) is the preferred tree for the worst 
atmospheric conditions of smoke, gas and dust. The illus- 


tration indicates its rugged habit of growth. Lombardy 


poplars (right) may well be used for accent in proximity 
to architecture. Their roots are shallow and high winds 
may uproot them. (Photographs by Charles N. Lowrie) 


Effective Use of 
Campus Acreage 
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ally. The plans must grow from a 
cooperative study of educational pro- 
grams by educator, architect and en- 
gineer and the design must be truly 
functional. 

War-time experimentation with 
prefrabricated demountable school 
buildings has thus far proved en- 
Prefabricated 
buildings have not been of low cost. 


tirely unsatisfactory. 


Moving these units has been more 
expensive and complicated than the 
moving of the older rigid portable 
building. To be economical prefabri- 
cation must assume thousands of 
Educational needs 


are not identical, even in all districts 


identical units. 


of a single city or area, and school 
buildings must be adapted to the 
special local requirements. Prefabri- 
cation of school buildings would 
assume a standardization and rigid- 
ness of educational program that 
cannot exist. 

The great difference between pres- 
ent and postwar school buildings will 
be caused primarily by changes in the 
educational program. The war has 
accelerated curricular development 
and progress in aims, methods and 
materials will continue in the post- 
war period. School buildings must 
change to meet future needs. 

Schools of all levels will continue 
the growing emphasis on _ physical 


fitness. This will require facilities 
for the regular participation of every 
school child in body building exer- 
cises. The fields must be large and 
carefully coordinated with the build- 
ings. Gymnasium installations must 
be adapted to use by the whole of 
the pupil population. As greater con- 
trol is exerted over student health, 
health units will be a part of every 
school building. 

Emphasis on science and shop 
work will continue in postwar days 
with increased demand for voca- 
tional education for adults as well as 
for those of high school and junior 
college age. Growth of adult pro- 
grams of all types may certainly be 
expected. Developments in air travel 
will be reflected in school curricu- 
lums. The net result will be the 
necessity for more rooms of the lab- 
Oratory type in secondary school 
centers. 

Continuation of the trend of ele- 
mentary. education toward active 
methods of teaching seems certain. 
The development of large rooms 
equipped for activity teaching, with 
accessible doorways to facilitate out- 
side work where the climate permits, 
should continue. 

Construction in the immediate 
postwar period probably will be ac- 
companied by some type of federal 


subsidy. The economic situation at 
the end of the war will probably 
determine the amount and nature of 
this aid. 


MILLER, Saginaw, Mich. 


E SHALL come out of this 

war with restored confidence 
in democracy and a realization that 
education made the biggest contribu- 
tion it ever made to any war. We 
hear talk of a great depression in the 
postwar period. Many predict that 
school buildings of the future will be 
portable barracks and the public will 
be so burdened with debt that edu- 
cation will be neglected. Many be- 
lieve it and talk it chiefly because 
there always has been a depression 
after every war. Lessons of infinite 
value are being learned in coopera- 
tive effort between government, in- 
dustry and labor to achieve a com- 
mon objective. These lessons can be 
carried over into peace. Bungling 
can bring depression. The key to 
after-war prosperity is intelligent use 
of our opportunities. 

I prefer to be optimistic. Educa- 
tion’s preparation of the men in serv- 
ice, in the defense industries and in 
the schools’ war effort each day cre- 
ates a growing interest and depend- 
ency on education that will not fade 





An interesting screen effect in a flat country is produced by the tupelo tree with elderberry undergrowth. 
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with the close of the war. The public 
will demand better schools and will 
be willing to pay for them, however 
much the sacrifice. The people will 
continue to be acutely conscious of 
the value of education in a demo- 
cratic government. Germany, de- 
feated and impoverished by World 
War I, based its return to power upon 
the largest appropriations that nation 
ever made for schools and demon- 
strated how autocracy can regiment 
youth through education. 


Can Expect Great Expansion 


To meet this threat, the public 
now realizes that every child in the 
United States must have an equal 
opportunity for training in a type 
of education that surpasses the train- 
ing in nations endangering the peace 
of the world. After the war hun- 
dreds of new schools will be desired 
and necessary. Owing to the reloca- 
tion of industry, to population shifts, 
to the consolidation of districts, to 
the demand for adult education, to 
the increase in school training from 
the general practice of twelve years 
to fourteen years and the attraction 
of vocational trends, great expansion 
in building needs can be expected. 

Basic to all school planning is edu- 
cational designing. This involves a 
complete survey of the community, 
a curriculum based upon the results 
of the survey and cooperative plan- 
ning by citizens and school interests 
to engender and maintain a rational 
public opinion with respect to each 
step. The architect will then be 
asked to design a plant to fit this 
program, one modern in design, of 
durable fire-resistive materials and 
without an extravagant exterior. He 
will be requested to think more in 
terms of what goes on in a building 
than of what people see on the out- 
side. 

The postwar period will see many 
changes in the curriculum. Indus- 
trial and vocational training will be 
expanded. More science and mathe- 
matics will be required. Health edu- 
cation will be extended far beyond 
our expectations. Music, art and 
dramatics will no longer be regarded 
as frills. Only a rigid curriculum 
can be carried on in the rigid class- 
rooms and building arrangements of 
today. Postwar buildings can be built 
on the construction unit plan easily 
adapted to curriculum change. Most 
rooms will be specialized classrooms 
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better adapted to modern education- 
al instruction. 

Medical and educational! clinics of 
various types, adequate libraries, even 
little theaters, cultural museums and 
visual accessories will be considered 
a part of an adequate educational 
program. 

The architect has at his disposal 
new plastics, acoustical materials, 
Hexible piping, wide ranges of color, 
new types of heating such as radiant 
heat, electrical devices galore, new 
possibilities in artificial and natural 
lighting and a host of new materials 
to streamline interiors in keeping 
with new educational objectives. 
Economy, simplicity, richness, beauty 
and usability can be combined when 
the architect, the educational design- 
er and the school administration 
cooperate and plan in terms of the 
child and his needs rather than in 
terms of a fixed formula of architec- 
tural grandeur. 


MISNER, Glencoe, Ill. 
OSTWAR school design will 


be determined in large measure 
by the significance of the contribu- 
tions that public education makes to 
the war effort. If our profession 
meets the present challenge and 
makes the most of its opportunities 
for service, postwar design will re- 
flect broadened educational and so- 
cial purposes. If we fail now, 
postwar design will be dictated 
inevitably by narrow economic con- 
siderations. 

Since the beginning of the war the 
opportunities for school and com- 
munity cooperation have been great- 
ly extended. Adult education has 
received a considerable impetus from 
the need for the training of civilian 
defense workers. Wherever school 
plant facilities and instructional 
services have been made available 
our citizens have responded enthu- 
siastically to the educational leader- 
ship offered. 

Utilization of the increased oppor- 
tunities for pupils to participate in 
useful community activities will help 
the lay citizen to understand better 
the purpose and value of a func- 
tional curriculum. Excursions to 
farms, factories and department 
stores have not always been accepted 
by the taxpayer as respectable edu- 
cational enterprises. As pupils actu- 
ally work on farms, in factories and 


stores, much of the confusion and 
misunderstanding concerning the 
functional approach to education 
will be dissipated. 

Everywhere there exists an in- 
increased awareness of the impor- 
tance of mental, emotional and phys- 
ical health. If our schools render 
distinguished services in these areas 
now, permanent gains can be ex- 
pected later. The nine or ten month 
school term has become an 
anachronism throughout most of the 
country. If our schools will accept 
the present challenge to extend the 
length of the school term and to 
effect a long overdue marriage be- 
tween education and recreation, the 
nine and ten month school term will 
pass into the limbo of outworn 
practices. 

Coincident with the present global 
war a revolution is taking place in 
the thinking and practices of our 
technological engineers. Will the 
thinking and practices of our educa- 
tional engineers keep pace? If so, 
the school buildings of the future 
will be planned to serve the needs 
of both children and adults. They 
will operate for the full twelve 
months of the year and from twelve 
to twenty-four hours each day. 


Good-By, Specialized Classrooms 


Specialized and standardized class- 
rooms in which mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies and English are 
taught quite independently of one 
another will be replaced by large, 
well-equipped laboratories in which 
functional knowledge and skills are 
learned and applied in the solution 
of real life problems. Gymnasiums 
and related health units will be pro- 
vided to serve the needs and encour- 
age the participation of all persons 
from 7 to 70 years of age. Libraries 
will be designed to serve both school 
and community needs. Auditoriums 
to accommodate discussion groups 
and assemblies of varying sizes will 
be provided. 

Whatever our engineers and archi- 
tects learn from the present emer- 
gency concerning improvements in 
materials and construction will be 
utilized. Primarily, however, the 
community school will be economi- 
cal because it will avoid needless 
duplication of community buildings 
and will serve social purposes that 
are indispensable to the continuance 
of the democratic way of life. 
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THEISEN, Milwaukee 


HOSE who would design school 

plants for the postwar period 
must seek to determine first of all 
what the characteristics of the post- 
war period will be, for they in turn 
will largely determine the educa- 
tional program. 

So far as I am able to discern, the 
need for education in the postwar 
period will be greater than it ever 
has been in the past. The difficulties 
of obtaining adequate funds will 
likewise be greater than ever. The 
period will be one in which we shall 
doubtless witness many new develop- 
ments in science and industry and 
the further substitution of machine 
power for manpower. 

After the demobilization of men 
in the armed forces and a relatively 
short period of readjusting the pres- 
ent industrial war displacements, the 
unemployment situation will prob- 
ably become even more acute than it 
was during the worst days of the 
depression. Aggravating the unem- 
ployment problem still further will 
be the fact that large numbers of 
women who learned to operate ma- 
chines during the war may wish 
to remain permanently in industry. 

Periods of unemployment are al- 
ways characterized by a raising of 
the educational standards required 
of those seeking employment. When 
competition for jobs is keen a fairly 
high premium is invariably attached 
to education. In terms of the school 
program this will mean longer pe- 
riods of schooling, more extensive 
development of adult educational 
programs and greater emphasis upon 
education for leisure. 

High schools must expect a large 
influx of those who left 
enter service or to work in industry 
before they had completed their edu- 
cation and who are unable to find 


school to 


jobs. 

Legislative enable our 
former service men to complete their 
education are to be expected. These 
people will be adults who will prob- 
ably request many special types of 
training for which special equipment 
may be necessary. Since we shall not 
be able to afford special rooms for 
every type of specialized training 
demanded, the educator and the ar- 
chitect will be challenged to design 
building units for multipurpose use. 
Flexibility will of necessity become 


aids to 
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a characteristic of the postwar plant. 

The postwar educational and 
building program will no doubt need 
to recognize necessary military as- 
pects of peace-time living in America. 
Regardless of whether the war ends 
in a stalemate in the course of a few 
years or continues until the Axis 
powers have been _ thoroughly 
whipped, we shall probably remain 
on a war footing throughout the life 
of the present generations. 

Health education and physical fit- 
ness are certain to receive renewed 
emphasis in the postwar period. This 
will mean larger facilities for play, 
both indoors and outdoors. Demands 
for facilities for therapeutic treat- 
ments may also be expected. 

Improvements in sanitation and in 
safety precautions are also likely to 
be forthcoming. Science appears to 
have demonstrated that losses in 
school attendance resulting from epi- 
demics of colds can largely be elim- 
inated by proper treatment of school- 
room air. We shall need 
give more attention to the safety 
factor in buildings of reenforced con- 
crete construction. Such tragedies as 
that which resulted in the death of 
a dozen persons in an_ industrial 
building in Milwaukee because of 
the alleged inability of the structure 
to carry more than a fraction of the 
load for which it was designed must 
not be permitted to happen in school 
buildings. Insofar as possible we 
shall seek to minimize the dangers 
incident to bomb attacks in war time. 


Make Them More Homelike 


also to 


Schools erected after the war will 
probably be more attractive both 
externally and internally. Memorials 
erected to war heroes and decorative 
treatments that give expression to 
our war achievements will be the 
rule rather than the exception. We 
may expect that greater considera- 
tion will be given to the psycholog- 
ical effects of the general atmos- 
phere of the school building upon 
the children. Buildings will probably 
express greater warmth and home- 
liness. 

Improvements in the special serv- 
ices of lighting, heating and ventilat- 
ing and in the elimination of disturb- 
ing noises through proper acoustical 
treatment are also to be expected. 
Despite the use of improved types 
of fixtures and nonglare glass, we are 
not yet certain that we have found 


the answer to the school lighting 
problem and have not eliminated 
eyestrain. Thus far designers of heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment have 
given little thought to the possible 
use of buildings during hot weather. 
With demands almost certain to 
arise that some educational provision 
should be made for the long summer 
periods, this matter will require con- 
sideration. 


Equip Well With Visual Aids 


If the schoo] building is to be made 
the most attractive place in the com- 
munity it must be as well equipped 
for visual education as the best the- 
ater in the community. We shall 
probably see more frequent use of 
smaller auditoriums designed with 
proper consideration for lighting and 
acoustical requirements and intended 
for use throughout the day, instead 
of large auditoriums that are filled 
only occasionally. The new schools 
will also be more adequately 
equipped with libraries, museums 
and classroom laboratories. 

New developments in industry, the 
wider use of plastic materials and 
frequent changing of jobs in the 
years following the war are likely 
to cause a change in emphasis upon 
education for industry. While the 
demand for certain types of skilled 
operatives turned out by technical 
schools will continue, large numbers 
will find a need for a basic type of 
training that will enable them to 
make easy readjustment from one 
type of occupation to another. This 
will probably mean that shops, in- 
stead of attempting to duplicate in- 
dustrial conditions in specialized 
fields, will center their efforts pri- 
marily upon the development of basic 
skills having a wide application in 
numerous occupations. It is conceiv- 
able that cooperative arrangements 
with industry whereby the boy will 
receive some of his practical training 
in industrial plants will be much 
commoner in the postwar period 
than they have been in the past. 

The schools of the postwar period 
will be more genuinely concerned 
with the education of the total child 
—with his emotional, physical and 
social development as well as his 
educational progress. The need of 
testing and clinical facilities as well 
as instructional facilities will be 
more generally recognized in de- 
signing the school. 
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SCHOOL 


FAVORABLY LOCATED, 
FLEXIBLY ARRANGED 


ELIEL and EERO SAARINEN and J. ROBERT F. SWANSON 


ARCHITECTS, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


HE Kramer Homes at Center 
Line, Mich., was the first devel- 
opment of its kind necessitating the 
addition of schools. Its construction 
presented an opportunity to combine 
school and community facilities in a 
general community center. Everyone 
concerned felt that favorable location 
and a flexible arrangement of space 
and usage would give the school an 
excellent chance to become the hub 
of the community and its activities. 
That the arrangement has proved 
effective is shown in a report by 
Downing E. Proctor, field representa- 
tive of the Federal Security Agency, 
which stated that many group activi- 
ties were being carried on in the 
building. 
All schoolrooms in the new project 
have exterior doors so that, weather 
permitting, the classes can expand 
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Community meeting room, service yard. 






















FOR DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECT, CENTER LINE, MICH. 


their activities. Such an arrangement 
relieves the problem of having room 
doors open into the corridors, with 
the resultant problems of waste space 
and disturbed circulation. Then, 
too, there are no lockers in the cor- 
ridors to build up the wall thickness 
in order to allow doors to be recessed. 

The kindergarten room has been 
separated from the schoo] proper by 
a covered passage and it has its own 
play yard. Here the ceiling was kept 
low and the room was divided into 
sections so that various activities 
could be carried on at the same time. 
The first and second grade rooms 
also have alcoves for doing special 
work. 

Individual classrooms have a cer- 
tain amount of built-in furniture and 
the ceilings slope from a height of 
8 feet at the corridor side to 12 feet 
at the outside wall. Full windows 
allow a maximum of light and give 
a definite open quality to the rooms. 
Corridors are 8 feet high with sky- 
lighting at intervals. 

The school was done as economi- 
cally as possible. Construction details 
are briefed on the following page. 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundation and basement 
walls, concrete and concrete block. Super- 
structure, brick and concrete block. Outside 
walls, solid brick and frame. 


ROOF: Wood truss construction of com- 
munity room with frame construction in other 
places. Covered with |5 year built-up pitch 
and gravel roofing. All ceilings insulated 
with 4 inch rock wool. 


WINDOWS: Architectural section steel sash 


with ventilating sections. 


FLOORS: Community room and gymnasium, 
hardwood. Remainder, asphalt tile, light tan 
in color. 


WALLS: Community room wainscoted with 
brick to door height, with painted cinder 
block above (light warm gray). Acoustical 
ceiling. Exposed wood trusses painted gray 
blue. Classroom walls, natural finished pine 
or exposed brick with white plaster ceilings. 
Other walls, plastered and painted. 


HEATING: Direct radiation by pressure hot 
water system under thermostatic control. 
Stoker provided. 


LIGHTING: Recessed lighting in kinder- 
garten and corridors. Globe fixtures in 
classrooms. 


PLUMBING: Standard plumbing fixtures to 


meet code requirements. 
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The school has a combina- 
tion community room and 
gymnasium, an exterior view 
of which is shown above 
and an interior view, at the 
left. The exterior view shows 
the south elevation; at the 
north there is an extension 
housing the kitchen and 
storage rooms which are an 
essential part of any school 
area planned for commu- 
nity use. The location of 
the school building in the 
whole housing project may 
be glimpsed from the plot 
plan printed on page 33. 
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Superintend 


N IDEAL classroom situation is 
one in which pupils and 
teacher work harmoniously and co- 
operatively toward well-defined and 
definitely established aims. School 
administrators realize that instruc- 
tion under these conditions by a 
well-prepared teacher reaches its 
highest efficiency through the crea- 
tion of correct mental attitudes. 

This wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere is largely dependent on the 
teacher in charge. Her influence 
may serve to arouse interest and cre- 
ate a thirst for knowledge, or it may 
serve to dampen interests, create 
animosities and breed general dis- 
content in the classroom and in the 
community. 

Foremost among the assets of a 
successful teacher are the character- 
istics of a dynamic and magnetic 
personality which radiates joy and 
happiness, encourages imitation and 
development and invites friendships. 
High scholarship without an attrac- 
tive personality is a distinct disad- 
vantage to successful teaching. 

Personality plays an important 
role in teacher success but is often 
minimized by teachers themselves. 
If we, as teachers, only had the 
power to see ourselves day after day 
as our pupils see us, how quickly 
we would bring about certain 
changes in our personal appearance 
and habits, thereby removing causes 
of friction. Unfortunately, most of 
us never realize our personality de- 
ficiencies. These appear so unimpor- 
tant to us that we are unaware of 
their presence. We never think of 
asking our friends about our short- 
comings because we realize that few 
would have the courage to tell us. 

During the last ten years, I have 
administered a questionnaire to 318 
high school boys and girls of the 
junior and senior classes in order to 
determine what they think are de- 
sirable qualities in the personalities 
of teachers whom they consider 
superior. 

The most frequently mentioned 
and by far the most outstanding 
characteristic of the superior teacher, 
according to these high school boys 
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ents, Pupils 


CHEER 


for the personality teacher 


EDMOND J. VACHON 
GOULD ACADEMY, BETHEL, ME. 


and girls, is cheerfulness. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts taken from some 
of their statements: 

“It seems queer that my favorite 
teacher should teach the subject I 


was afraid to confide in her and ask 
her advice on problems of life as 
well as on problems of the class- 
room. A flare-up of temper at a 
question asked in good faith offers 





BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TEACHERS WHO HAVE THESE QUALITIES 


CHARACTERISTICS 
Sympathetic understanding 
Fairness (no favorites)... 
Helpful attitude _..... ' 


Sociable acdheietadt aN eer 


Kind 


Patient 


Personal interest in pupils... ua 


Broad-minded _................ ironic PS 


Intelligent 


Courteous ..................-. ROL 
Clear and pleasing voice..................... 
| TT eee 


Up to date in clothes and thought 


Broad in background........................-.-..-- 


TIMES MENTIONED 


GIRLS BOYS TOTAL 
51 38 89 
46 30 76 
: 42 29 71 
anatalnd 34 31 65 
32 32 64 
33 15 48 
iach 27 14 4| 
deduces 25 9 34 
seliiileiniase 12 21 33 
9 18 27 
Lceaaiaied 15 7 22 
iseincipinalbe 8 10 18 
steceiaatiei 6 10 16 
ite alate 8 7 15 
siaphilibiiied 7 7 14 





disliked the most but he did. The 
minute we pupils walked into his 
room, we noticed that the atmos- 
phere was much pleasanter than 
most of the other rooms, for this 
teacher was always cheerful and 
always received us with a smile. He 
kept order and discipline but we 
didn’t get bored or uneasy. We were 
not afraid to laugh if something was 
funny, even if the joke was on him. 
We always enjoyed his classes be- 
cause we could be natural and we 
learned more than we did in any 
other class.” 

“The teacher’s cheerfulness pro- 
jects a ‘glad to be alive’ atmosphere 
to a whole class of pupils. The ele- 
ment of fear is absent and the pupil 
is not afraid of being rebuked if he 
asks a question on a point that he 
has not understood. My superior 
teacher was one who was always 
cheerful and friendly both in and 
out of school. None of the pupils 


no encouragement for asking another 
and widens the gap of understand- 
ing between pupils and teacher.” 

It is interesting to note from this 
questionnaire that the pupils were 
also much impressed with the 
teachers whose cheerful interest ap- 
plied also to daily contacts outside 
of school. One senior girl writes: 
“One reason we like this teacher is 
that no matter where he meets us, 
he never fails to smile and greet us 
with a few words. He is just human 
and is interested in everything we 
do.” 

Of the 318 pupils who contributed 
to this study, 161 listed cheerfulness 
as the most magnetic and helpful 
characteristic of their superior teach- 
ers. Of these 161, 91 were girls and 
70, boys. Other characteristics of the 
superior teacher not as frequently 
mentioned but regarded as highly 
important by the pupils are shown 
in the accompanying table. 
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Admunisterin 1g 
Those WAR Activities 


H. H. MILLS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


effort has 


responsibilities 


HE present 

brought 
as well as increased opportunities to 
and 
for school and community service. 
A “must” 
is the proper direction of school war 
activities. As an administrative aid 
it is suggested that a committee of 
teachers be appointed in each school 


war 
added 


teachers school administrators 


in school administration 


to serve as a clearing house for war 
information pertinent to the school 


and community. This committee 
might function in the following 
ways: 


1. Instigate war activities for pu- 
pils that will encourage direct par- 
ticipation. Such participation is de- 
sirable in the winning of the war as 
well as in contributing to the mental 
health of pupils by giving them the 
satisfaction of doing their part. 

2. Inform teachers and pupils of 
the significance of their war activ- 
ities. Every drive in connection with 
the such as the sale of 


war, War>r 


stamps and salvage campaigns, can 
become an educative experience for 
children. For example, the purchase 
of war stamps by pupils presents an 
opportunity for lessons in personal 
investments and the control of infla- 
tion. 

3. Assist the the 
teaching staff in obtaining a clear 
understanding of the aims and issues 
of the war. The implications of total 
war on a world-wide scale are difh- 
cult to comprehend. However it is 
imperative that civilians, especially 
those who occupy positions of leader- 
ship, be able to interpret the rapid 
and far-reaching changes of a total 
war economy. 

4. Assemble and make available 
to both pupils and teachers the most 
reliable information in regard to 
the war and postwar planning. A 
wealth of such information has been 
published by various agencies of the 
federal government and by such 
private organizations as the Com- 


members of 





‘After the War” Is Too Late 


Ir SHOULD not be necessary in a democracy to present 
arguments on the need for maintaining our educational 
standards except in the most desperate of emergencies. 
We know that a democracy cannot function without a 
well-educated people. Children do not inherit the qualities 
of good citizenship which are basic in a democracy. Each 
generation must learn democratic principles through 
experiences in the school, the home, and in community 
life. These are learned best during childhood and youth. 
It is the kind of training that cannot be delayed until 
after the war. It zs the kind of training that cannot be limited 
to a privileged few.—MarsHa.t Fiexp, chairman, National 
Citizens Committee, White House Conference on Chil- 


dren in a Democracy. 















mission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. A superintendent of 
schools recently stated that these 
publications came to his desk in such 
large numbers that he merely filed 
them away. The committee sug- 
gested in this article should exam- 
ine, interpret and make available 
the most significant material of this 
nature. 

5. Evaluate the guidance program 
of the school in the light of the 
present situation. Youths, especially 
at the high school level, are confused 
by many groundless rumors. It is 
the responsibility of the school to 
give them as accurate information 
as possible concerning opportunities 
for service to their country and 
information pertaining to the rapid 
vocational changes. The adult mem- 
bers of the population who were 
children during World War I may 
remember the numerous personal 
problems they encountered at that 
time. The situation for youths is 
even more trying at present. 

6. Assist teachers in assembling 
instructional materials concerning 
the war for use in their classrooms. 
The curriculum of the school in war 
time presents many problems in 
selecting and organizing teaching 
materials. With the addition of new 
topics and courses directly related to 
the war, it is imperative that a 
proper balance of all aspects of the 
curriculum be maintained. Teachers 
need assistance in the proper fusion 
of the new materials with the old 
in order that the values of each may 
not be lost. 

7. Finally, through the efforts of 
the committee, the school can_be- 
come a center of information for the 
adult members of the community. 
The people of many American com- 
munities may find it difficult to real- 

e the seriousness of the present sit- 
uation or recognize the dangers that 
threaten our existence as a nation 
of free men. Teachers can and 
should aid in arousing the people 
of their communities to a sense of 
deep individual and community re- 
sponsibility. 
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A VITAL TRAINING FORCE FOR VICTORY... WITHOUT EQUAL 


Materially aiding in the increased Tempo of War Training, Victor Animato- 


phones—the outstanding Sound Motion Picture Projectors in the 16mm field 





—are playing a vital role in instruction and inspiration for our millions in 
Military Service, Civilian Defense, and War Industries. There is no stronger 
training force than Sight—Sound—Sequence. . . . The almost continuous 
gruelling service these machines are receiving today, attests to Victor quality 


and precision craftsmanship developed painstakingly in years that have passed. 


242 W. 55th Street, New York 


| VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION ... . csvewrors, ows 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Rating Rural Lunchrooms 


VIRGINIA WHEELER 


HEALTH SUPERVISOR, JEFFERSON COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


PERFECT 

lunchroom! 
says! Yet in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, school lunchrooms do receive 
perfect scores and the scoring and 
judging become an interesting, in- 
dividual and permanent part of our 
nutritional education. 

Our lunchrooms are required to 
meet standards of a score card of 
2000 points—a plan that originated 
in 1929. Through the years standards 
have been revised to meet changing 
needs; hence, the number of points 
on the score card has been increased 
from 1000 to 2000. 

Now important requirements in- 
clude a physical examination for em- 
ployes, whole wheat bread or rye 
bread served daily and varied well- 
balanced seasonal menus. In addi- 
tion, children must wash hands be- 
fore going to lunch. They are 
supervised in their selection of 
lunches and at least 50 per cent of 


them drink milk. The revised 2000 


country school 


4 


Impossible, one 


point standard score card has been in 
practice for nine years. 

Since 1930 an expert home econ- 
omist has judged the lunchrooms, 
which vary in number from 20 ‘to 
26 and more than 50 per cent have 
made a perfect rating since 1936. No 
reward is given to these schools. 
Honor alone has been sufficient 
compensation. 

The parent-teacher association of 
each school employs its lunchroom 
managers and her assistants and as- 
sumes complete financial responsi- 
bility in buying food, equipment and 
supplies. The managers plan the 
menus and, with the help of their 
assistants, prepare and serve the 
food. The manager, the parent- 
teacher lunchroom chairman or, in 
a few instances, the principal of the 
school does the banking, keeps rec- 
ords and pays bills. 

Each school is a separate unit. For 
example, if one lunchroom goes in 
debt, the other schools are not 


affected. The connecting link cen- 
tralizing the system is that all are 
required to meet the standards of the 
score card and are subject to the 
direct supervision of the Jefferson 
County board of education through 
the lunchroom supervisor. Under 
her direction standards of sanitation 
and attractive service are maintained, 
menus are approved and teachers are 
aided in supervising the children’s 
lunch selection. 

The physical examinations of em- 
ployes are given annually by respec- 
tive family physicians and tests are 
completed by the city-county health 
department. Cooperation on the part 
of the managers and assistants is 
splendid. 

In order to improve menus and 
food preparation, demonstrations 
and lectures including materials on 
nutrition, menus, recipes, food plan- 
ning and meetings have been held 
for the lunchroom managers since 
1928. Results of this instruction are 
revealed in the fact that most menus 
are approved. 

One of the most worth-while plans 
in promoting selections of 
lunches by children is the grade A 
lunch. In a grade A lunch a child 
must select milk, a fruit or vegetable, 
one or more substantial foods, and 
some schools have added fourth 
dish—something hot. In schools in 
which children have a limited in- 
come, teachers insist that the sub- 
stantial food or the vegetable be a 
hot dish. Substantial foods include 
any of these—meat, bread, potatoes, 
macaroni or beans (not green or 
string). 

When the school uses this plan of 
lunch selection, the problem of super- 
vision becomes a simple task for the 
teacher. Some schools reward the 
children who have selected a grade 
A lunch throughout the year. Dur- 
ing the year 1941-42 about 95 per cent 
of the children selected a grade A 
lunch in one of our schools. The 
principal credited the success of this 
program to the loyal support of the 


good 
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Qualily foods 








@ Sexton sells no grocery stores, 
consequently Sexton foods are not 
measured to meet a definite price 
market but are produced to please your 
guests. Many of them—such as 
pickles—are products of Sexton 
Famous Sunshine Kitchens. There, 
each item is made from a time-honored 
recipe... each ingredient is the best 
that can be obtained. Specify Edelweiss 


for pleased guests and greater profit. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1943 








Is Your Office Machine Training 


Geared To Wartime Needs? 











CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATORS... 


C™, 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATORS... 


ALL ARE VITALLY NEEDED BY BOTH 
GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY TODAY! 








@ Are you making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short courses 
for special and postgraduate students? 


@ Are you expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that more stu- 
dents can be trained in machine work? 


e@ Are you using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; improving 
training procedures so that students attain 
a maximum of skill in the shortest time? 


@ Are you teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating techniques 
that are used today in war industries and 
government offices? 


@ Are you making a wider range of skills avail- 
able to students by increasing the number of 
elective courses providing machine training? 


Let Burroughs help you meet this critical demand 
for trained office machine operators. The Burroughs 
Educational Division can assist you in getting the 
maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
equipment; can counsel with you on the newest oper- 
ating techniques, practice programs, texts and mate- 
rials. Call your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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teachers, pupils and parents. The 
lunchroom manager observed results 
of the program by the increase in 
the purchase of fruits, vegetables and 
hot dishes in preference to sand- 
wiches and desserts. Although every 
lunchroom supervises its children in 
the selection of their lunches, not all 
the schools carry out this plan daily. 

Influencing children to drink milk 
has not been a major problem. No 
other drink is served in the lunch- 
room except chocolate milk, with 
orangeade in high schools; teachers 
not only insist upon children drink- 
ing milk but set the example of hav- 
ing milk upon their own tray at 
lunch. (Of course no child is forced 
to take milk who cannot drink it.) 

As an example of what well- 
directed efforts will do, the principal 
of an elementary school located in a 
prosperous district outside of the 
city complained that 50 per cent was 
too high a standard of milk con- 


sumption. The following year a 
milk-drinking campaign was put on 
and during the last eight years this 
lunchroom has never fallen below its 
required percentage. In fact, for the 
last three years it has been above 90 
per cent. An interesting feature in 
this school was that the eighth grade 
boys were leaders. 

What happens in poor rural dis- 
tricts? The P.-T.A. provides two 
iceboxes, one for food and milk 
from the dairy and another for milk 
the children bring from home. Such 
a school also has worked on grade 
A lunches and insists upon children 
bringing milk from home if they 
cannot afford to buy it. About one 
half of the children carry their milk 
from home. This school’s percentage 
for the year is 75 per cent or more. 

What motivation brings these sat- 
isfactory results! In some commu- 
nities dairies have given a silver milk 
cup which is awarded monthly to 


the room having the highest per- 
centage of milk drinkers. Posters 
upon which stars, milk bottles, air- 
planes and other designs are added 
after each child’s name have been 
effective. Upper grades carry on ex- 
periments with white rats and 
guinea pigs to show results of mal- 
nutrition not only from lack of cal- 
cium but from lack of other food 
elements. 

As an indication of the results of 
our program, during the year 1941-42, 
26 lunchrooms in schools having 
from two to 25 teachers served 8000 
pupils daily from a total enrollment 
of 8800. About 330 free lunches were 
given and 88 children received sup- 
plementary aid. 

The keynote to the success of the 
entire program is the cooperation of 
the principals, teachers, children, 
lunchroom managers, the parent- 
teacher associations, school board 
and even the janitors. 


SCORE CARD OF JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 




















Perfect School 
SANITARY CONDITIONS Score Score ATTRACTIVENESS OF ROOM Perfect School 
Score Score 
Room screened... w.eceeseces oceccccces 100 Walls and ceiling attractively 
General condition of room: POINtedeccccccccccccccceseccccsccccs 25 
@. Room well venvilated.....ccccccee 50 
b. Tables, walls, windows and tables cannenennahy gataten or 
Sag Se aa 50 COVETCH eee eeccrcccsercececessecases 25 
Floors in good conditione......ccesee 25 
Dishes: 
@. Washed in hot suds and scalded.. 60 Windows CUrtAINEdssesereseeceeerreees 20 
be Kept in enclosed cupboard.......« 4O Additional features (growing plants, 
Clean tea towels daily.......ceeee seen 60 Cut flowers, CtCe)ecccesserseeeeees 15 
Employees’ physical examinations 
annually y October BOG ecccoscveses e 250 SERVICE 
Attractive arrangement of lunch 
FOODS COUNEEP ccccceccegccccceccccccccecce 25 
Mili. cccccccccccccccccosccceceescosses 100 Trays clean, in good condition and 
Pasteurized, certified, or grade "A" suitable to their purposé....s..eee 20 
raw milk (extra POINGS) .ccccccececes 75 Napkins used by 66666 60004646000460 15 
Hot dish: — other than meat Food prepared and served in an 
Soup, cocoa, or vegetable other appetizing form.........--- snsateee 4o 
than potato.... ceecses eccece eeecesee 100 Variety and good combinations in 
Meat = meat servings optional...ceccee 50 MONUscceresescesecsesseersesessesse® 100 
(Not to exceed 3 timus a week for Orderly appearance of kitchen and 
high school students; 2 times a IUNCNTOGMsc cccccecsceccceceesoceoces 25 
week for grade students -- this 
includes meat sandwiches.) HEALTH PRACTICES IN LUNCHROOM 
Raw fruit or salad made of fruit or 
WOSStaDLSc cccccccccceccccccocecscoce 15 Hands washeds...+esscccersssevocveces 35 
Sandwiches, using a variety of fill- Time —— a (at least ho 
ings, such as vogetable, egg, twenty minutes) ..csccccccrescvesece 
cheese, peanut butter, nuts, fruit, Children seated at table or desk 
and combinntions of meat and vege- while eating until finished........ 25 
tables or fish and vogotables.....+- 50 Supervision of food selectione....ace 50 
Simple dessert: At least 50% of children drinking 
Custard, gclatin, simple puddings, Ce A SELLE! DOLE LEA LEIP 65 
ice cream, plain cake, cookies, 
canned or cooked fruiteccccccescsccves 4O COURTESY ~ GOOD MANNERS.....c.cccccce 15 
Whole-wheat or rye broad daily......ee 25 (On part of children and lun h- 
BO CORO dccciecsusicsess iiwesatamnawe 50 room managers.) 
No chili, wieners, pickles, doughnuts, 2.000 
frosted rolls, kuchen or soft drinks 50 . 
Three wecks menus-fall, winter, spring. 150 Approved by: 
Supte Orville J. Stivers, & Extension Department, 
Jefferson County Schools University of Kentuc 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


Children watch sandpainting done by the Indian, Red Robin. 


HE American Museum of Nat- 

ural History is keeping pace in 
its services with the dynamic de- 
mands of the times. Its new platoon 
program is the most ambitious ever 
undertaken jointly by a museum and 
the schools of its community and 
the great institution is virtually 
turned into a large public school 
those days when 
schools are in session. 

Under this new platoon plan 
grades from 3A to 6B have the op- 
portunity of obtaining in one visit 
to the museum a full day’s program 
of activities: interpretation, pupil ac- 
tivity, motion pictures, demonstra- 
tion and planetarium performance, 
all closely correlated with the work 
of each grade. The system offers 
teachers the opportunity of securing 
the equivalent of five single appoint- 
ments in one visit to the museum. 
Yet the program is so arranged that 
it takes care of the fatigue factor. 


laboratory on 


46 


Ten themes, including “Primitive 
Peoples and the War,” “Our Natural 
Resources,” “Flight” and “Explora- 
tion of the Americas,” have been de- 
veloped for one term’s program. 
Other themes will be available. 

Let us suppose the teacher of a 
SA class has arranged for the pro- 
gram on flight. This includes the 
story of flight, with special emphasis 
on the raw materials used today in 
the manufacture of airplanes and 
types of animal flight that have 
always been of interest to aeronau- 
tical engineers. Upon arrival at the 
museum shortly after 10 a.m., the in- 
structor reports at the registration 
desk and receives a schedule card. 
The children check their wraps at 
the entrance and their individually 
marked lunches are placed in a port- 
able carrier which will be moved to 
the cafeteria before luncheon. 

The children then proceed to one 
of the exhibition halls containing 


in thes 
museum-school 


GRACE FISHER RAMSEY 


CURATOR OF SCHOOL RELATIONS 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


exhibits pertinent to the subject. 
Here a museum instructor acts as an 
interpreter of the exhibits, tying in 
the discussion with the children’s 
background and experience. This is 
followed by a period of pupil activ- 
ity during which the children may 
handle some of the materials of in- 
struction. Then come the motion 
pictures on aviation with a museum 
instructor. After luncheon the class 
sees a specially prepared demonstra- 
tion in the Hayden Planetarium, 
followed by study of selected ex- 
hibits in another hall and, finally, a 
demonstration on animal flight. 

Special provisions have been made 
to accommodate adjustment classes 
and such special classes as the sight 
conservation groups. Teachers who 
are working with units other than 
those included in the museum’s pla- 
toon plan obtain assistance in the 
interpretation of certain exhibits by 
consulting with the educational staff 
at the museum and arranging for 
class visits at needed times. 

For those schools so located that 
museum visits are impracticable at 
present, the new “cooperative school 
museums” have been prepared by 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in cooperation with the 
Museum of the City of New York, 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum 
and the Brooklyn Museum. Each 
school museum is composed of four 
or five units. A single unit consists 
of a central panel about 4 by 5 feet, 
containing an illuminated diorama, 
flanked on either side by a double 
case in which illustrative materials 
and a few mounted pictures have 
been attractively arranged. 
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THE NEW 


This new, compact, precision-built projector has every feature required 
for finest reproduction of 16mm. sound and silent motion pictures. 
It is a typical Bell & Howell engineering achievement, bringing un- 
excelled B&H performance in spite of restricted use of critical materials 
needed for war production. 


coom FILMOSOUND 








NOTE PLEASE 


Save old lamps—re- 
turn them through your 
dealer or direct so that 
the bases can be re- 
used. This saves criti- 
cal war materials, 


= 











Keep Your Projector in ‘‘Trim”’ 


Bell & Howell Modernization and Reconditioning Service 
enables you to keep your Filmosound or Filmo silent 
projector up to the minute and in tiptop trim at small 
cost. This service is available to you through your dealer 
or direct from the factory. 


NORTH AFRICA —> 
two new sound filmson 
North Africa by Count © 
Byron de Prorok. With 
American armed forces 
fighting in North Afri- 
ca this film is particu- 
larly timely for its ed- 
ucational and inspira- 
tional value. 


€ AIR FORCE and 
NAVY FILMS—now 
available for pre- 
flight and prein- 
duction high school train- 
ing courses. 


GOOFER TROUBLE—this is a 
British Civilian Defense 
film which treats a grim 
subject in a light vein— 
but drives home its point 
just the same. More than 
200 British films are avail- 
able through the Filmo- 
sound Library. Send for 
special catalog. meet vitally im 


lems of mass education. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


CEM and Srowell 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE — many 
films on this subject, to 
rtant prob- 


Your Country 
Needs the Help 


of Your 
PROJECTOR! 


NOWLEDGE is power—and the more Americans learn 
K about the war through motion pictures, the sooner 
the hour of Victory. 

In schoolhouses and other social centers throughout 
our land, projectors are running films that help us win the 
war, and prepare us for the peace to come. Films that train 
civilian and soldier alike, and soldier-to-be also, how to 
work and to fight; films that help keep high our resolve 
that the free way of life shall prevail. 

Those projectors—your projectors—keep them running! 
Treat them well, but work them plenty. Run more films 
that fight for freedom. 

Never before have there been so many important and 
timely films. The FILMOSOUND LIBRARY gives you 
access to several thousand, discriminatingly selected— 
on rental or purchase basis. Use the coupon below for 
further information, or write us in detail concerning your 
film needs. 





OUR TOWN —Thorn- 
ton Wilder's Pulitzer 
Prize play brought to 
the screen as a ‘‘Ten 
Best’’ selection. Cut 
for school use. 












“E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
how the Army-Navy 
Award for extraordi- 
nary performance is 
won and presented is 
shown by this one- 
reel sound film. Serv- 
ice charge 50c. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
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§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Without obligation, please send me, free: 

() Catalog of British Civilian Defense Films; 

( ) Detailed information on new Filmosound Model V; 

() — on new films from Filmosound Library listed 
iow. 


Name.... 
Address. . ere 
el ee s 


City.. aig ~“ NS 1-43 
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Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907 
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One complete museum occupies 
from 40 to 50 linear feet of table 
space arranged around the four sides 
of a classroom from which the desks 
have been removed. This permits 
classes of children to study the ma- 
terials which have been selected care- 
fully and arranged to present a 
consecutive story. These materials 


provide the needed opportunity for 
children to touch and examine inti- 
mately many articles concerned with 
their own lives and the lives of other 
peoples. They thus become a part 
of the child’s experience. 

An interchange of cooperative 
school museums has been made after 
a loan period of four weeks, thus 





Radzo, 


Movzes 


short cuts to your goals 


ce UDIO-VISUAL Aids in the 

War Effort” was the theme 
of the sixth annual Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education 
which was held recently in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Leaders in production, distribution 
and utilization of audio-visual mate- 
rials in the training of men in the 
armed forces, war industries and 
civilian defense addressed the con- 
ference and led panel discussions 
concerning practical adaptation of 
these materials. 

Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, college professors and the general 
public found great interest and profit 
in the program which centered 
around the war effort and the part 
audio-visual education can play in 
winning both the war and the peace. 
Participants agreed that the present 
war is a period of learning; that 
visual aids are short cuts to goals 
in education, and that visual aids 
shorten the line to victory. 

The government war film pro- 
gram was emphasized through re- 
ports of representatives of the Office 
of War Information, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the U. S. Office of 
Education and other government 
departments and agencies. Notable 
current releases were screened dur- 
ing the conference, including the 
latest motion pictures pertaining to 
world conditions and war activities. 

The principal topics discussed 
were: “War-Time Use of Films in 
Canada,” “The School—A_ Service 
Center for the Home Front,” “Amer- 
ican Education From the Business 
Man’s Viewpoint,” “From Civilian 
to Soldier—The Part Visual Aids 
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Play in the Transition,” “Filmstrips 
and Miniature Slides as Aids to 
Better Teaching,” “The Function of 
Audio-Visual Aids in the War Ef- 
fort” and “Fighting for Freedom 
With Films.” 

Of unusual interest were the two 
practical demonstrations held with 
junior and senior high school pupils 
participating. The first, “The Pro- 
duction and Use of a Radio and 
Recorded Program in the Class- 
room,” was presented on a divided 
stage, one half a broadcasting studio 
and one half a typical classroom. 
The radio play, “What We Defend,” 
was based on previous discussion on 
democratic freedoms. 

The second demonstration, “The 
Use of Visual Aids in Classroom 
Teaching,” was presented with the 
use of the film “Declaration of In- 
dependence.” The eighth grade pupils 
who took part in the demonstration 
had never seen the picture. They 
had been studying the points of 
American history which led up to 
the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter. The subject was discussed 
at length and the film was shown. 
This demonstration illustrated the 
effectiveness of a visual aid in sup- 
plementing a lesson. 

Specialized group forums organ- 
ized according to grade levels, from 
the primary grades through college 
and university, with additional 
forums including community and 
adult groups, occupied an entire af- 
ternoon session. 

A complete transcript of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference is on the 
press. This publication will be sold 
at $1.25 a copy, postage prepaid. 


giving all classes in a school and also 
from neighboring schools the oppor- 
tunity to visit and study the exhibits. 

Among the subjects placed in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools are: 
“Indians of North America,” “Cortez 
and Pizarro,” “Children of Other 
Lands,” “Development of Homes,” 
“Earth’s Treasures,” “Early Dutch 
Settlers in America,” “Food From 
Land and Sea,” “Interdependence in 
Life,” “Life in the Sea,” “Pan Amer- 
ica,” “Textiles,” “Transportation,” 
“The Congo,” “Man and His Tools” 
and “New York in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

The museum’s library of 16 mm. 
films, some of them pertaining to 
the war, is being circulated in every 
state. Many of the films are being 
used in the Army’s training program 
at different camps showing that at 
last the importance of the film as a 
timesaver in learning is acknowl- 
edged by our government. 

Other educational war-time activi- 
ties within the museum include the 
interpretation of exhibits to groups 
of service men who are coming in 
increasing numbers. Special courses 
for teachers on the economic geogra- 
phy of the war, a course for the 
public on geography of the war and 
four special film programs each 
week are being given. There are 
also special exhibits on “Natural 
History of the War,” “Strategic 
Minerals” and “The Use of Animals 
in the War.” 

Although the armed forces have 
taken many members of the mu- 
seum’s educational staff, those who 
are left are busily preparing a series 
of new exhibits for the Army. Pres- 
ent plans call for the completion of 
200 “museumettes” during the first 
year, chiefly in the realm of natural 
science, e.g. “Poisonous Plants, In- 
sects and Reptiles of Various Areas 
in the United States,” “The Story 
of Flight” and “Camouflage.” 

The American Museum of Natural 
History is streamlining its educa- 
tional program to give the people 
a better understanding of world 
happenings and an awareness of vital 
facts that enter into war conditions 
and affect their own lives. First on 
its priority list, however, is its 
attempt to teach children through 
objective creative thinking the im- 
portant attributes that are the foun- 
dation of our civilization and our 
democratic way of life. 
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PRODUCTION 


SERVICE 
DIVISION 


PWICTORY CORPS 


' If the challenge is to be met—in every school, the HIGH-SCHOOL 
tn che Classroom the VICTORY CORPS needs to be well trained . . . quickly. New 
and motion pictures help subjects need visual aids to help accelerate learning . . . Tens of 
the teacher SHOW what thousands of JAM HANDY discussional slidefilms* and motion 





Ce a ee ictures have been enlisted in this new program . . . to help students 
member of the class to EE and learn .. . There are 17,015 pictures—photographs, charts, 
see. drawings and cross-sections—in these slidefilms . . . Use of these 


discussional slidefilms and motion pictures by schools and the armed 
services is endorsement of their authenticity and effectiveness. 


HUNDREDS of Slidefilms and Motion Pictures Ready NOW! 





Automotive Mechanical Training Kit- Bench Work Kit-set—970 Pictures Selling in America Kit-set—392 Pic- Aircraft Engine Mechanics Kit-set— 
set No. 1—2,829 Pictures Principles of Bench Work—{10 silde- tures 1,453 Pictures 
Units of Automobile, Mechanical films) Distributive Education—{5 slidefilms) Care and Repair of Airplane En- 
rine —* How It Works . Abd Teatainn tte 1,084 PI mete be Ge éciith ent gines—(25 slidefilms) 
—(35 slidefilms inst Aid training Kit-set— ” ging the Gap Between School an Aircraft Mechanics Kit-set-—2,742 Pic- 
Automotive Mechanical Training Kit- tures a oe Business—524 Pictures tures 
set No, 2—1,910 Pictures A visual training course for first aid Distributive Education—{4 slidefilms, Care and Repair of an Airplane— 
Care and Repair of Passenger Cars —{20 slidefilms) 8—15-minute presentations) (46 slidefilms) 
and Trucks—{35 slidefilms) Aviation Metalsmiths Kit-set—879 Pic- 
a Electricity agp grees owen — nee eee 
ee Pre-Flight Aeronautics Slidefilm Kit-set —1,742 Pictures ee ee 
Machining Kit-set-—860 Pictures (24 slidefilms) Sound Motion Pictures available—46 
Ceaqemeotals of Machine-Shop A slidefilm training course based on the official ground school material of the subjects—on Radio, Electricity, Ma- 
ork—{16 slidefilms) Civilian Pilot Training Program and checked and approved by the Civilian chines, Automotive Mechanics, Gen- 
Gapectyions Welding Sets Pilot Training Service of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Hundreds of Sf a, ee 
Fundamentals of Oxyacetylene these are in use in schools, C. P. T. P. franchised units and the armed forces: about motion pictures on any of 
Welding—{15 slidefilms) these subjects will be sent on request. 











*Film strips with textual material on 35 mm. film which provide for the teacher's own commentary and permits classroom discussion while being shown 


Write for complete information and the name of your authorized JHO visual aids dealer 
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Swirr. hard-hitting tanks ... 
45 thousand in 1942... 
75 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 


to beat that promise. 


It calls for production miracles from 
huge plants housing vast assembly lines 
. and from principal parts suppliers. 


As America works for Victory, every 
cubic foot of space must be properly 
heated to insure maximum production. 


For fifty years, steam has been rec- 
ognized as the outstanding heating 
medium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment, has proved its abil- 
ity to provide maximum comfort, econ- 
omy and trouble-free operation. 


Future school construction calls for 
heating economy with proper heat dis- 
tribution. Many executives have already 
sought Webster aid in planning for 
post-war building construction. 


The book “Performance Facts” gives 
proof of superior heating results in 268 
buildings. Write for a copy. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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CHALK DUST 





NEW YEAR'S, 1943 

A happy New Year, teacher, what 
though the clouds are gray, though 
War and Famine, Death and Plague 
ride madly on their way; what though 
the earth is filled with grief and pain 
and naked fear—Heads Up! O Peda- 
gogue, prepare to meet the coming 
year! 

We hear the noisome clanking of 
those in slavery, yet ours is still the 
chance to speak and live democracy. 
Elsewhere the sanctity of life is blotted 
from the earth, yet here we teach each 
mother’s son his dignity and worth. 

In all our land no books are burned, 
no single faith denied, and undeterred 
we teach the truths for which our fa- 
thers died. In other lands while brutish- 
ness and lust and greed run rife; here, 
unafraid, we teach our faiths and live 
our way of life. 

Yet no complacence fills our soul, no 
false pride rules our heart—to build a 
better world we know that we must 
play our part. The youth we teach goes 
forth to war, steadfast, unwavering— 
yet in a world of winter we can sense 
the breath of spring. 

And thus dawns 1943—we toil, we 
plan, we pray; we know democracy 
will meet the challenge of the day. 


MONG our monthly duns, threats- 
A to-sue and other fan mail, we 
have just received an imposing manual 
issued by the government listing 23 
ways in which employes can lose their 
jobs. We suspect that the manual was 
forwarded to us by one of our con- 
stituents who is mad because we forci- 
bly ejected his billy goat from the 
school playground. To him and to the 
original compiler of the list we say, fie 
upon you. Such a manual has no ter- 
rors for a school administrator. 

Twenty-three ways to lose a job, in- 
deed! The minimum number of ways 
for a school teacher to get the gate is a 
thousand times 23 with the outlying 
precincts still to be heard from. 

But this government list is cold and 
without originality. For example, one 
way a victim may be fired, says the 
bulletin, is “for having a deficient 
knowledge of the implications of his 
job.” This is ancient stuff to boards 
of education who have a stronger word 
for it. “Being habitually slow” is a 
cause for dismissal, burbles the manual, 


as it warns that the employe will be 
duly “separated” by “repeated failure to 
make himself available for assign- 
ments.” That last one would probably 
refer to the time when we kept Mrs. 
Jones (mother-of-Johnnie-who-was-put- 
in - the -Opportunity -Class-by- mistake - 
Jones) waiting in the anteroom for an 
hour to refrigerate. 

The government just hasn’t any 
imagination. It says nothing about get- 
ting canned because of the losing streak 
of the basketball team. On the subject 
of differing from the community as to 
the site for a new schoolhouse, that 
inclusive reason as to why all school 
administrators sooner-or-later leave for 
greater fields of usefulness, the list is 
discreetly silent. And concerning the 
good wife who doesn’t attend the mis- 
sionary society, deponent saith nought. 

If the government folk really want 
to compile an inclusive list of ways to 
separate a public servant from the pay 
roll, they should appoint the nearest 
school superintendent as editor. He 
is a good man, 5 foot 11 inches, rea- 
sonably abstemious, with experience in 
all sections of the country and will be 
available for the job after June 1. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Smithers, turn 
your billy goat out to pasture on the 
school grounds and see if I care. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

In re. your letter of today, I'll do my 
best to state the whole truth (or some 
part of it) about the candidate. Her 
character is excellent. (I never dare say 
less.) She is gifted with discretion and 
modesty in dress. Her personality 1s 
good, a sense of humor, too; which 
means she gives the bosses’ jokes the 
proper homage due. Her features are 
commendable—a mouth, a nose, two 
eyes; although it’s somewhat doubtful 
if she’d win a beauty prize. She does 
not date the older boys, or in the dance 
halls sway; her community relations are 
pretty much O.K. She sticks to class- 
room routine with a most engaging 
grin and 1s talented in music. (She 
plays the mandolin.) She is loyal. She 
is earnest. She follows every rule and 
I doubt you'll ever realize that the poor 
girl can’t teach school. 


Cte 
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“VICTORY OVER RO 


of the mighty Bri 
that drove Rommel from the gates 0 
are actual battle scenes from what may well be 
the turning point in the war! You see the Axis 
forces reeling, their armor shattered, the Afrika 
in frantic rout! Here is a picture 


tish offensive 


Close-up pictures 
f Suez! Here 


landings on the African coast! 
French and natives cheering the American forces! Korps fleeing 
Here is a great historic film record no school that you can show to successive classes. History as 
should be without! it actually was made! Own both of these great 
records in one film now! 
MAZIN w cost! 
ike Castle Films’ Educational A z/ GLY £0 CO. e 
Films Catalogue describing wide e 
ste f fims. Current His- 16 mm. Silent Version.--°° $8.75 
. $17.50 
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Adventure. Every school 






16mm. Sound-on-Film .“< 


tory. Travel. Sports. } 
with a projector needs it. Send for your FREE 
copy today! gooces 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Army-Navy Plans for Students 


A new plan of specialized military 


training for Army and Navy enlisted 
men from 17 to 22 will be put into 
operation around February 1 in sev- 


eral hundred colleges and universities 
throughout the nation. 

Present high school and college stu 
dents will be eligible to participate in 


called up for 


the plan when they are 
military service. 


ARE 





Our government considers motion pic- 
tures so valuable to the maintenance 
of high morale in the U. S. armed 
forces that the latest films, in 16mm. 
versions, are classed as a “must” for 
our wartime skyway freight lines. 
Thousands of Ampro projectors are 
being utilized in a vast 16mm. motion 
picture program for training and en- 










These dual unit 
Ampro - Sounds are 
typical of those used 
‘special serv- 
overseas 


mn 
ices’’ 
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Major points in the new program are: 
selected 
number of universities and colleges for 
training of qualified soldiers in Army- 


mobilization of a 


l. Full 


prescribed courses is contemplated. 


2. Selection of soldier-candidates for 
such specialized training will be made 
from enlisted men who have completed 
or are completing their basic military 
training and who apply for specialized 


training. 





EAGERLY AWAITED 


At Our Far 
Distant Outposts 


tertaining United Nation soldiers on 
both fighting and production fronts. 
Still more projectors are needed! Pri- 
vate owners of 16mm. projectors are 
urged to contact Civilian Defense au- 
thorities in their local communities 
and enlist these machines in this vital 
wartime program. 

100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of projectors 
and precision war equipment for the 
United Nations. Ampro engineering 
research continues undiminished—as- 
suring civilian users more efficient 
projectors than ever when the war is 
over. In the meantime you can plan 
for the future by keeping up with the 
newest developments in 16mm. projec- 
tors. Write today for latest Ampro 
Catalog! 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
2851 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘AMPRO- 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 





3. Military training, organized under 
a cadet system and subordinated to 
academic instruction, will be instituted. 
The courses will vary in length and will 
include both basic and advanced stages 
of training. 

4, At the termination of any phase 
of specialized training under this pro- 
gram the soldiers will be (a) selected 
for further training in an officer candi- 
date school; (b) recommended for tech- 
nical noncommissioned officer; (c) re- 
turned to troops; (d) detailed for ad- 
vanced technical training. 

Existing contracts with colleges for 
training programs will not be affected. 
Extension of the new plan to additional 
colleges will be made by the Army and 
the Navy in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The Navy program will select high 
school graduates or those with equiva- 
lent qualifications for induction as 
apprentice seamen or marine privates. 
These youths will be placed on active 
duty with pay and assigned to desig- 
nated colleges and universities to follow 
courses of study specified by the Navy. 

High school graduates or those with 
equivalent qualifications, 17 through 19 
years of age, will be eligible for the 
program. Enlisted men 17 through 22 
years of age who have proper a. 
tional qualifications and are recom 
mended by their commanding officer 
are also eligible to apply. 

In addition to examinations given by 


the schools, the services will give 
“achievement examinations” at regular 
intervals. 





INSTRUCTION 


Back to Class After War 

Brig. Gen. Frederic H. Osborn has 
been named by President Roosevelt as 
chairman of a new committee to develop 
ways and means of enabling young men 
in military service to resume their school- 
ing after the war. Other committee 
members are Y. B. Smith, dean of 
Columbia University Law School; Dex- 
ter M. Keezer, former president of Reed 
College and now in the Office of Price 
Administration, and R. C. Harris, presi- 
dent of Tulane University. 





Aeronautical Tests Available 
High schools offering preflight aero- 


nautics courses may receive the Private 
Pilot Ground School written examination 
for qualified pupils who desire to take 
this examination. Pupils who pass the 
test successfully will receive a certificate 
| of aeronautical knowledge from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Address re- 
| quests to Department of Commerce, 
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More Power 
to You! 


RCA audio-visual aids increase your power to make 
classroom work interesting and effective, to make stu- 
dents more appreciative and receptive. They enable 
students to study material that supplements the text- 
book, to see material that goes beyond the blackboard 
presentation, to hear material that exceeds the scope 


of the teacher’s oral effort. 


Whether they be records or radios, phonographs or 
films, screen or sound equipment, RCA audio-visual 
aids are no longer a mere accessory to education. They 
are everywhere becoming an integral part of it. Thou- 


sands of schools consider them as fundamental to 








teaching as the very desks and pencils and books of 
the classroom. 


Today, many RCA audio-visual aids are unobtain- 
able because of the war production program. Others, 
such as Victor Records, can still be purchased. If 
your school is incompletely equipped with RCA audio- 
visual aids today, make them item number one on 


your list of post-war purchases. RCA (FQPVICTORY| 
| > 
mid 


| . TY 
A BUY 
| Ava UNITED 
| ~\ STA Ss 
r 
! 4 


tool to help you meet the vast new prob- | 


audio-visual aids will be an invaluable 





lems and readjustments which will con- 





front education when peace returns. 











RCA AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Child Labor in Nationwide Black Market 
Exploitation of children in the name 
of war has aroused many parts of the 
country to effective action against such 
violations. The Social Security Board 
reports that lines of youngsters appear at 
field offices all the nation 
every afternoon applying for cards. 


local over 

During Christmas trade season, mer- 
chants everywhere looked to high school 
children to serve as clerks, wrappers and 
messengers. 


The tells that Boston school 
boys are to be used in keeping streets 
free of winter’s snow. When called from 
class to job they will be marked “pres- 
ent” and no absence will be recorded. 

A flourishing black market in Con- 
necticut has children 12, 13, 14 and 15 
years old working up to sixty hours a 
week at night, while still attending 
school during the day. 

Convictions have been obtained against 
black market employers in Hartford, 
Ansonia, South Norwalk, Norwalk and 
Bristol, Conn. Yet child employment 
is far from stopped. 


press 


TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


relying upon 


Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 





For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has 
maintained a nation-wide organization of tech- 


nical men to service their equipment which they 


wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of efficiency. 


Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting 


the various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson 


still continues to provide essential service for their ventilating 


equipment for schools. In the interest of our war effort, 


school authorities are asked to call for 
service only when urgently needed and when 


it cannot be supplied from local sources. 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 





Pupils Maintain Farm Equipment 
During the past year pupils in North 
Carolina high schools have undertaken 
farm machinery improvements adding 
$2,374,505 to the farm wealth of the 
state. Four hundred eighty-nine schools 
offer special courses for the care and 
maintenance of farm machinery. 


Manhasset Revamps Curriculum 


Pre-induction training courses for high 
school juniors and seniors led teachers 
and administrators of the high school in 
Manhasset, N. Y., to revamp the entire 
program for these two grades. 

The new curriculum features a ninety 
minute period devoted to the topic 
“Youth Faces the War and the Subse- 
quent Peace” and a sixty minute period 
of physical training in addition to gov- 
ernment prescribed courses for both boys 
and girls. The plan also allows for club 
activities, work experience and the de- 
velopment of other pupil interests. 


Abandon Interschool Athletics 


Interschool athletic contests will be 
abandoned by a number of private 
schools with the close of the 1942 foot- 
ball season and programs of physical 
conditioning, as prescribed by the Navy 
and War departments, will be substituted 
for the duration of the war. Most of 
these schools plan to carry on an intensi- 
fied program of intramural sports and 
athletic contests. 


Florida Hopes to Improve Housing 
The University of Florida is experi- 
menting in applied economics in order 
to discover whether housing conditions 
in the community will actually be im- 
proved by instruction in methods and 
concepts and to what extent they will be 
improved. The study is attempting 
primarily to instigate improvement of 
housing conditions within the lower in- 
come group of the white population. 


Pre-Employment Courses 


Washington, D. C——Girls and women 
who have never been employed before, 
as well as older men and all those shift- 
ing into production from non- 
essential industries, will find that from 
six to ten weeks devoted to specific 
training for local openings will yield 
rich returns, Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
stated December 16. 

The government-sponsored free voca- 
tional courses, being given in many pub 
lic schools throughout the nation, now 
have somewhat smaller enrollments than 
they had in July when they reached a 
peak of 198,472. 

“The public is still largely unaware of 
the great need for war workers,” Mr. 
McNutt declared. “Even in_ localities 


war 
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where labor shortages obviously exist, 
enrollments for training have not yet 
reached the high points that should be 
attained. 

“Throughout the country pre-employ- 
ment training is now being furnished 
to only 160,000 in these courses. At least 
320,000 to 500,000 should be receiving 
these courses today. Meanwhile, indus- 
trial plants are seeking trained men and 
women and are finding it difficult to 
recruit them. 

“A recent Baltimore survey made by 
the W.M.C. indicated that employers of 
more than 84 per cent of all war work- 
ers in that city prefer to hire those 
with training. Moreover, many plants 
will pay them higher salaries.” 


Flag Makes Patriots of Punks 


Windows broken by ball players and 
mischief makers are a time-honored prob- 
lem among school teachers. One Chi- 
cago kindergarten teacher, whose ground 
floor windows were a popular target, 
solved the problem effectively. She put 
an American flag in each window. Not 
a window has been broken since. 


Controlled Activity Works 


The social research laboratory of the 
City College of New York has recently 
finished an intensive eighteen months’ 
experiment controlled — activity 
group treatment for delinquents and 


using 


maladjusted children. 
a marked improve- 
ment in the school and family behavior 
of the selected group. 


Results indicate 


According to Professor Samuel Joseph, 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
this therapeutic device may provide a 
program for the handling of war-time 
increases in delinquency and for the 
meet the 
present shortage of guidance counselors. 


training of new leaders to 


Want Schooling and Security 
school 


High 
Fortune for 


pupils, surveyed in 
December, choose 
security to all-or- 
nothing chances. Yet they aspire to more 


would 
future low-income 
education, more specialized jobs and 
better pay than most are likely to get. 
Of comfort to elders is the conclusion 
that today’s young people are in general 
conformist and typically American. They 
speak well of home and _ school—and 
take an interest in necking but not in 
drinking, Fortune reports. 


Adds $6000 in Films to Library 


A $20,000 film library owned by the 
school of education, Boston University, 


is serving public schools and adult 
groups in that region. Some $6000 


worth of new films have recently been 
added and are listed in the year’s film 
catalog. Movies from the Office of 
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War Information and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs are moving 
fast as Dr. Abraham Krasker of the 
division of teaching aids has been push- 
ing the organization of local war in- 
formation news theaters. 





MEETINGS 


Meet Only to Help War Effort 
Washington, D. C_—Unless a meeting 

or convention will contribute in an im- 

portant way to winning the war, it 





should be abandoned, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of defense transportation, 


declared in a new statement made 
December 15. 
“Individual associations must make 


their own decisions,” Mr. Eastman stated. 
“The O.D.T. cannot undertake to assess 
the essentiality of each of the many 
thousands of conventions normally held 
every year. It is the responsibility of the 
officers and members of individual asso- 
ciations. 

“Railroad and bus lines will have ex- 
tremely limited facilities in 1943 for 
passengers not in the armed services or 





Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


SCRUBBING and mopping bring only 
temporary cleanliness because they fail 
to remove the sources where dirt gets a 
foothold—the cracks, crevices and open 
wood cells on the surface of the floor. 

You get Jasting cleanliness when you 
refinish your floors with Seal-O-San. For 
Seal-O-San fills and seals all cracks and 


PENETRATI 


SEALDSAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


cells that harbor dirt. It leaves a beauti- 
ful, wear-resisting finish that prevents 
dirt from penetrating the surface—a fin- 
ish unmarred by traffic lanes... unharmed 
by chemicals or ink, and easily kept 
clean with a dry mop. 

To obtain floors that remain clean long- 
er—floors that are a constant source of 
pride—refinish with Seal-O-San— now. 
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not on business of an essential or emer- 
gency character. Every convention or 
meeting canceled will mean a decidedly 
worth-while saving of transportation 
facilities and will itself constitute a con 
tribution to the war effort.” 

Among conventions that have been 
canceled are those of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Sociological Society, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Plans are going forward, as we go to 
press, for the curtailed February meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Announcement 
of any changes in plans will probably 
take place in early January. 


Damns E.P.C. Proposal 


In direct opposition to the proposal of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
urging first year college work for high 
school seniors, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers at its recent 
meeting in Washington, D. C., passed a 
resolution recommending that all pupils 
remain in high school until 18 years of 
age or graduation in order to benefit 
fully from preinduction training prepar- 
ing them for military, industrial and 
other essential services. 





The council also recorded its dissatis- 
faction with the way in which the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act have been 
administered. 

The council requested the War Pro- 
duction Board to expedite approval of 
construction of needed school building 
facilities for which certificates of neces- 
sity have been issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

As to the provision of temporary 
facilities in war areas, the council rec- 
ommended that the W.P.B. rule that 
such construction be designed to limit 
the life of the building to from five 
to ten years. 

A third resolution adopted urged the 
O.P.A. to put a price ceiling for new 
and used school buses, chassis, bodies, 
replacement parts and all other items 
of bus equipment. It asked the Office 
of Defense Transportation to prevent the 
transfer of essential school buses to non- 
school services. It asked O.P.A. for tires 
for a basic minimum school transporta- 
tion program. 

It also asked that the federal govern- 
ment provide immediately a $5,000,000 
allotment to the Office of Education, on 
a nonmatching basis, to state boards of 
vocational education to provide needed 
services for physically handicapped per- 
sons who can be prepared for and placed 
in war production. 





Rotaries Join for Luncheon 

The Schoolmasters’ Rotary Club of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the St. Louis Rotary 
Club will join for luncheon Monday 
noon, March 1, at the Statler Hotel in 
St. Louis. 

Composed of Rotarian educators from 
every section of the United States, the 
organization expects an attendance of 
approximately 1000 persons at this, its 
twenty-sixth annual luncheon, The meet- 
ing is considered one of the high spots 
of the school convention. 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools, is president 
this year. The secretary-treasurer is 
Raymond C. Burdick, superintendent of 
schools, Huntington, N. Y. 

Tickets for the luncheon will be on 
sale at the convention headquarters and 
at The Nation’s Scuoots’ booth. 





BUILDINGS 


F.W.A. Projects Continue 

The Federal Works Agency will con- 
tinue with projects built from Lanham 
Act funds with the stipulation that 
critical materials be eliminated through 
use of substitutes and that only min- 
imum essentials be constructed. 
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is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 
keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. 


=" care is important in preventing infected 

Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


: snockoses 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
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of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 
istry, American Medical Assn. 
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4 Lateline! 


Col. William N. Carey, chief engineer 
for the F.W.A., stated recently that a 
system of operation, inspection and re- 
porting is being worked out with a 
view to keeping these community facili- 
ties in efficient operation. 

The program looks forward to the 
ultimate sale or disposal of these prop- 
erties at the end of the war emergency 
as the Lanham Act requires that the 
government divest itself of these facili- 
ties within six months of the termination 
of the emergency. 


If Your Building Burns Down 


Washington, D. C.—If a school build- 
ing is destroyed by fire, flood, tornado 
or by bombing, what can be done? 

Maury Maverick, director of the gov- 
ernmental division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, recently answered this ques- 
tion as follows: 

“If there is no other building avail- 
able, an application for new construction 
will be considered because those in 
charge of war production are fully sym- 
pathetic with education. But new school 
buildings like all others can and must 
be erected without critical materials.” 

Mr. Maverick also, when asked to ex- 
plain what is meant by “full utilization” 
of a building without which no con- 
struction is permitted even in a defense 
area, stated: 

“First, classrooms must be used to 
maximum seating capacity; second, there 
should be more extensive use of study 
halls and auditoriums; third, classes 
with small attendance might be com- 
bined in one room; fourth, wooden 
benches can be added to existing rooms 
to increase capacity; finally, schools must 
consider the possibility of operating on 
more than one shift basis. This is al- 
ready being done in war training schools. 

“If we have to, we can hold classes 
in churches, store buildings, city halls or 
wherever there is vacant room.” 





TRANSPORTATION 


No Buses for School Sports 


School buses cannot be used for sports 
this winter, according to O.D.T. Direc- 
tor Eastman. In reply to requests that 
school buses be exempted from the rub- 
ber conservation measures to permit 
interscholastic basketball, Mr. Eastman 
stated that “adequate physical fitness 
programs could be maintained in schools 
without creating a need for bus service.” 





Principals Trade Jobs 


In Tulsa, Okla., two principals 
traded jobs as each had his home in the 
neighborhood of the other’s newly as- 
signed school—thus saving gas and tires. 
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“MAINTENANCE”’—the watch-word for 
today when critical materials are scarce 
and minimum interruptions essential - 
demands a durable, easy-to-apply wall 
paint that does the job with just one coat. 
Devopake, the new paint sensation from 
the famous Devoe laboratories, answers 
these demands by giving you ail these 
advantages in one coat economy: 


Easy brushing—quick to apply. Ideal for spraying. 
Self-sealing primer and finish coat all in one. 


Hides solidly in one coat over any type of interior 
wall surface. 


Tough enough fo stand the gaff of much wear and 
many washings. 


Spreading quality that actually covers 650-750 
sq. ft. per gallon. 


Seven standard colors which may be intermixed 
to make almost any desired shade. 


“a Co wh te Q) ND ws 


A truly flat wall finish that diffuses as well as reflects 
the maximum of available light and therefore 
improves seeing conditions. 


WHY NOT TRY DEVOPAKE on your next paint job? 
You'll save time and money and we guarantee you'll 
be completely satisfied. 





Devoe is prepared to meet 
all your requirements with 
a complete line of mainte- 
nance paints including spe- 
cialized types with high 
resistance to moisture, 
oxidation, fungi or fumes. 
Write us today for com- 
plete information that can 
help you solve your main- 
tenance paint problems. 
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The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 


| FIRST AVENUE 


AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Issue Notable Reports 

Two handsome examples of printed 
school publicity are Milwaukee’s “We 
Defend America,” a 48 page book with 
a two color cover and plastic binding, 
and New York City’s most recent edi- 
tion of “All the Children,” the report 
of Supt. John E. Wade covering a two 
year period. 

The Milwaukee 


treatise in three parts: (1) a primer of 


newcomer 1S a 


defense; (2) an account of the rdéle of 
Milwaukee 


(3) certain matters of information con 


schools in war time, and 
cerning the operation ol the schools for 
the past year. Pencil drawings enliven 
the report, one of which is reproduced 
on page 30. The New York book is in 
its usual handsome style. 


Bulletins on School Lunch 

SC h (ome) | 
lunches by the New Jersey State Nutri 
tion Council has resulted in several bul- 


A recent investigation of 


letins on such aspects of the subject as 
using surplus commodities, educational 
possibilities, exhibits, 
lunchroom and 


New 


suggestions for 
hints on equipping a 
types ol 


lunches served in the 


Jersey schools. 


(AY LOR 
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The mimeographed bulletins may be 
obtained from Alberta Dent, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J., upon receipt of a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope and 10 cents in stamps 
for each item ordered. 


Reading Research 

“Reading Readiness in the First 
Grade” and a “Check List for Review- 
ing a Reading Curriculum” are two 
new bulletins from the bureau of refer- 
ence, research and statistics, New York 
City board of education. 


Manual for Primary Progress 
“Kindergarten Primary Manual,” a 
578 page guide for work in the kinder- 
garten and grades one, two and three, 
has been issued by the Cincinnati public 
Methods 
child, promoting his physical well-being 
and equipping him with fundamental 
skills in reading, writing and arithmetic 
are outlined. 


schools. for socializing the 


Copies may be secured 
from the commissioner of supplies, board 
of education, Cincinnati, for $2 each. 


Aids for Children's Mental Health 
“The Teacher's Responsibility in Time 
of War,” a 16 page pamphlet con- 
cerned with the mental hygiene problems 
of children in the war emergency, has 
been prepared by the George Davis 


Bivin Foundation. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa. Single 
copies are 5 cents; 10 to 100 copies, 
4 cents each, and 100 or more copées, 
3 cents each. 


Economic and Social Studies Listed 

The new issue of “Bibliography of 
Economic and Social Study Materials” 
includes lists of literature and visual aids 
to supplement high school courses in 
Both the 
bibliography and the listed materials are 
available through the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. 


economics and social science. 


College Studies Potential Students 

A study of the utilization of potential 
college ability of Kentucky high school 
graduates recently came off the press in 
bulletin form from the bureau of school 
service, University of Kentucky College 
of Education. The study presents an 
analysis of the problem and the condi- 
tions that influence college attendance 
in Kentucky. 


Film List Is Descriptive 

A descriptive list of 219 selected mo 
tion pictures arranged under 38 subject 
classifications is available in pamphlet 
form at 25 cents a copy, with lower 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


NS. IVC. SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ STOCKTON, CAL. 
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rates for larger quantities, from the 
section on health and medical films, 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


lowa Guides Victory Corps Pupils 

“The Function of Guidance in the 
Victory Corps Program” is the title of 
a new bulletin released by Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction. Prin- 
cipal features are (1) the pages devoted 
to an anecdotal record of pupils’ aims, 
plans, achievements and service records; 
(2) an occupations’ chart, which in- 
cludes an analysis of personal traits, 
vocational profile and precounseling in- 
formation, and (3) check lists for mem- 
bership in each of the divisions of the 
Victory Corps, designed to aid the pupil 
in learning his qualifications for entry 
in the division of his choice. 





ADMINISTRATION 





Illinois Teacher Shortage Grows 


Approximately 1000 Illinois schools 
have been closed because of the shortage 
of rural teachers resulting from the war 
emergency, according to a member of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards. 
A 25 per cent decrease in new enroll- 
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Coming Meetings 


 eaateanees Education Association, Spring- 

ield. 

Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Feb. 26-March 2—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 7-14—Negro History Week. 

March 19-20—Private Schools Association, Chicago. 

May 2-5—Institute for Education by Radio, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





ments in the state’s teacher training 
institutions was also noted. 


Enrollments Drop 


Enrollments in institutions of higher 
learning dropped nearly 14 per cent from 
October 1941 to October 1942, according 
to the Office of Education. Junior col- 
leges suffered depletion to the extent of 
24.3 per cent of their students during 
the year. 


Auditoriums for Clinics 

Six schools in Newark, N. J., have 
converted their auditoriums into hospital 
wards for the care of possible air-raid 
victims. Removal of seats has permitted 
the installation of 50 beds in each audi- 
torium. Patients in these hospital beds 
will be fed from school cafeterias and 
kitchens. 


Health Services Surveyed 

The latest survey of health services in 
city schools has been published by the 
U. S. Office of Education and covers 
about 78 per cent of all school systems 
in cities having a population of 10,000 
or more. 

Since the survey of health services 
made by the Office of Education in 1930, 
there has been a decided increase in the 
salaries paid full-time physicians in 
charge of these services and there has 
been a drop in the number of pupils 
per nurse, both of which facts probably 
point to more thorough work with the 
children. 

Three fourths of the cities now give 
tuberculin tests and x-ray examinations. 
Both teacher and parent are being 
brought more fully into the child health 
picture. 

In the ten year period the percentage 
of children accompanied by a parent 
during the health examination has in- 
creased fourfold. 

Less than one third as many super- 
intendents are satisfied with their per- 
sonnel and procedures as reported them- 
selves satisfied ten years earlier, and this 
is regarded as a excellent sign. In the 
majority of cities there is need for better 
organization and direction and for in- 
service training, James Frederick Rogers’ 
report points out. 


our-Investment 
—against 
Deterioration and UGLINESS 


by using HILLYARD’S 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Roy Scantlin was recently elected state 
superintendent of Missouri public 
schools. He was formerly superintendent 
of schools in Newton County, Missouri. 

Natt B. Burbank, superintendent of 
schools at Concord, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a commission in the Army. 
H. Raymond Danforth is taking his 
place as superintendent. 

Walter Clark Davis, principal of the 
high school at Johnstown, Pa., was 
elected acting superintendent of schools 
to serve until Dr. J. Ernest Wagner, the 
superintendent, recovers from a serious 
illness. 

A. M. Bailey has resigned the super- 
intendency of schools in Alpena, Mich., 
to take a position as instructor in a 
bomber plant in Detroit. J. W. Clark 
will take his place. 

J. K. DeLay is the new superintendent 
at Lewisville, Tex. 

H. G. Hegdal has accepted the super- 
intendency at Arlington, Minn. Robert 
Thomsen replaces him as superintend- 
ent of the Nicollet High School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Charles H. Bryant is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Altamont, Mo. 


/‘\ utomatic 


* * * « 


“KEEP ’EM SHARP!” 


Winton J. White, who has been super- 
intendent of schools in Englewood, N. J. 
for the last twenty-five years, has re- 
tired. 

E. E. Duffey has been elected super- 
intendent of the public school in Lan- 
caster, Mo. 

P. H. Davidson has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in San Angelo, 
Tex., to succed A. M. Blackman, who 
has entered the Army. 


George A. Skustad, acting superin- 
tendent of schools in Virginia, Minn., 
has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent. 

George B. Martin, formerly principal 
of the high school in Caro, Mich., has 
been named superintendent to succeed 
George R. Robinson, who has resigned 
to accept an officer’s commission in the 
Navy. 

Rupert J. Spencer has been selected 
superintendent of schools in the Wash- 
ington West District of Vermont. The 
district includes the schools of Waits- 
field, Moretown, Fayton, Duxbury and 
Waterbury. 

W. M. Hardy Jr., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Wilkes County High 
School at Tignall, S. C., has accepted 
the superintendency of the schools in 
Elberton, S. C. He succeeds O. H. 


Joiner, who is now a state supervisor. 


Serves on the 


x * * 


Success in Mechanized warfare begins on the drafting board. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners help speed planning and production 
of vital war equipment. In fact ALL businesses thruout the Nation 
perform more efficiently thanks to Automatic! 


Please urge everyone to conserve sharpener equipment as much as 
possible by frequent oiling, and emptying of shavings. 


Making Shells to 
SPEED VICTORY 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER ,,;. “:. 





...and Sharpeners 
= | | to Aid Production 








OF SPENGLER-LOOMIS 
CHICAGO 


HOME FRONT, too! 


W. W. Trent, state superintendent of 
free schools in West Virginia, has been 
chosen chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 

Lanning Myers has been :celected as 
superintendent of schools at Wildwood, 
N. J., for a five year term. 

Mrs. Howard Jacobs has been named 
superintendent of the Violet Hill Con- 
solidated Schools near Melborne, Ark. 


Principals 

Vance L. McNaughton has taken up 
the duties of principal at Winthrop 
High School, Elkhart, Ind. 

William F. Barrett, Edward J. Gill 
and John B. Dacey were promoted to 
district principalships in Boston. 

J. B. McConnell has accepted the high 
school principalship at Glenwood, Ark., 
succeeding C. C. Thrash, who resigned 
to take up vocational agricultural work. 

Harry H. Pratt is the new principal 
of Pompton Lakes High School near 
Woodbury, N. J. 


Paul Lymburner, principal of the high 
school in New Sharon, Me., left recently 
to enroll in officers’ training school. 

Elmer J. Moore has resigned his posi- 
tion as principal of the high school in 
Littlefield, Tex., to accept a civil service 
appointment with the Army engineering 
department. 
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INVASION 
PREVENTED 


by DUDLEY LOCKS 


Dudley school locks have, for 
more than twenty years, 
guarded pupils’ lockers from 
tampering. They’re quick 


and easy to use and a favorite 





of pupils and school authori- 
The RP-5 Rotopoint 





ties. They are automatic and 


GYM TOWELS self-locking, with 64,000 pos- 


that “Hit the Mark” 


ere and hit it every way, greater satisfaction, 
tough and long lived but highly absorbent. In every 
way McArthur Towels solve the school towel problem. 
More and more high schools and Universities are 
turning to McArthur because their long life makes 
them the most economical towels every year of serv- 
ice. Write for a suggested school towel plan that 
will cut costs and improve service. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


sible combinations. Write for 


full particulars. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 110 
The RD-2 Rotodial 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 




















| YOU GET TFhexibility and Economy 


WHEN YOU BUY Hamilton All-Purpose 
Equipment 





Dey your part in America’s Victory Program by preiecting 


and increasing your energy, vigor and health. Relax at this 
famous health spa, in the beautiful Ouachita Mountains 
All sports and recreations; two beautiful lakes with more 
than three hundred thrilling miles of picturesque shoreline. 








Hamilton 


ALSO MANUFACTURES A ALL-PURPOSE TABLE NO. L-245 


NOW IN CRATED STOCK 


The Majestic provides unusually fine accommodations, trom COMPLETE LINE OF 


FURNITURE 


single rooms to 2, 3, and 4-room apartments for light 
Equip your class room to do double 
duty . . . at prices that solve the 
"budget headache.” One All-Purpose 
equipped laboratory can be used for 
any of the sciences. You save because 








Ac quantity production and simplified de- 
Foeni Tene sign result in new low costs. Write 
for details. 
6 
—Komillon MANUFACTURING COMPANY-——-, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS 1-43 
Please send me information on the All-Purpose Science Equipment. 
Name . 
WALTER E. DAVIS 7 | School and Position........ 
Direction: SOUTHWEST HOTELS INC.- H.Grady Manning, Founder Address --nconeeeeeee-ne ceceeteee 


City and State.............. 
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Lucille Richman has been named 
principal of Riley School in Greenfield, 
Ind., to succeed Albert W. Heavin, who 
recently resigned to enter naval training. 

Hamilton R. Bailey, formerly princi- 
pal of Spaulding High School, Town- 
send, Mass., has been appointed prin 
cipal of the high school in Orange, N. J. 

Earle J. Tomey has been named prin 
cipal of the Henry Reis and Baker 
schools in Evansville, Ind. 

J. C. Rich Jr., principal of Emma 
High School, Asheville, N. C., has re- 
signed to join the Navy’s physical fitness 
program at Norfolk, Va. L. P. Miller 
has been named as his successor. 

Michael J. Eck, supervisor of industrial 
arts in Cleveland, has been appointed 
principal of the Thomas A. Edison Oc- 
cupational School in that city. 

Raymond McIntyre has been employed 
as principal of Maryville High School, 
Maryville, Mo., to replace Wallace Croy, 
who recently accepted a similar position 
at Hickman High School, Columbia, 
Mo. 


County Superintendents 


Delos P. Sulp has been elected super 
intendent of schools in Chilton County, 
Alabama. 

LeRoy McClendon, superintendent of 
the schools in Idabel County, Oklahoma, 





diagnostic interpretation. 


With health conservation and reduction of time-loss as major prob- 
lems on the home front, mass chest x-ray examinations of students, 
faculty and service personnel play an increasingly vital role in the 


war effort. 


The reasonable cost of this extensively used Paper Roll Method 
places this protective service within the financial means of all. Less 
than 10 minutes of a subject's time is required for preparation, 
recording of permanent identification data and making the ex- 
posure. Time-losses are thus cut to a minimum. 

No investment in equipment is necessary. Experienced operators 
set up our high power, portable, shockproof equipment at an 
appropriate location. One cost covers our complete service of 
supplying 14” x 17” films of excellent diagnostic quality for inter- 


pretation by your medical staff. 
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THE POWERS RAPID 
CHEST X-RAY SERVICE | 


offers a practical and inexpensive method 
of preparing full size radiographs for prompt 


now is serving in the Navy. Mrs. Mc- 
Clendon is acting superintendent during 
the remainder of her husband’s term. 


In the Colleges 

John Rankin McLure, dean of the 
summer school at the University of Ala- 
bama, is the new dean of the college of 
education. 

William Loyd Imes, prominent Ne- 
gro religious and educational leader, is 
the new president of Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding the retired 
president, John A. Cotton. 

Harry Brookings Wallace has been 
elected president of Washington Univer 
sity Corporation, St. Louis, succeeding 
Malvern B. Cloptan, recently resigned. 


Private Schools 

Rev. William Brewster is the new 
headmaster at St. Mark’s School for 
Boys, Southboro, Mass. 

D. Donald Henning, rector and head- 
master of Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., is serving as first lieutenant and 
chaplain at Camp Croft, S. C. Mr. 
Henning has a leave of absence from 
Shattuck. 

Stanley C. Ross, president and faculty 
member of Wayland Junior College and 
Academy, has been granted a leave of 
absence to join the staff of the Office of 


GLEN COVE 


Price Administration, Brookline, Mass. 

Ashley B. Sturgis, formerly assistant 
headmaster of the St. Louis Country 
Day School, is now acting headmaster. 
He succeeds the late R. H. B. Thomp- 
son. 

LeRoy Archer Campbell is the new 
headmaster of Worcester Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. He succeeds Harold 
Hamilton Wade, who has retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


Deaths 


Rev. John F. Cox, who has been presi- 
dent and headmaster at Cranwell Pre- 
paratory School in Pittsfield, Mass., died 
suddenly as a result of a heart attack. 

D. F. Eichman, 45 year old superin- 
tendent of schools in Covington, Okla., 
died of a heart attack which followed 
his participation in a Covington parade. 

Aaron C. Coburn, founder and head- 
master of the Wooster School for boys 
in Danbury, Conn., died recently at the 
age of 57. 

Lt. Comdr. O. W. Fowler, director of 
the Culver Summer Naval School, died 
after a brief illness. He had been a 
staff member of the academy for twenty- 
two years. 

Melvin W. Wendt, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Mount Horeb, 
Wis., died recently. 


POWERS X-RAY SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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GOOD NEWS 


The Nation’s 
Schools 


for 1943 


Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1943 





GOOD NEWS: A completely new set of Special Subject Portfolios 
during 1943. Special emphasis on Schoolhouse Planning for postwar education 
plus full length single subject discussion. New, streamlined editorial handling 


will make these even more popular than the Portfolio series of past years. 


GOOD NEWS: Opinion Polls on subjects of greatest importance 
—real cross sections of opinions of school administrators in systems of all sizes 
in all sections of the country. This will bring readers into closer contact with 
what all their contemporaries think about matters of national importance in 


education. 


GOOD NEWS: The news itself handled in crisp headline style— 
last minute spot news of laws, rulings, methods, personalities of interest to 


school people. 


GOOD NEWS: Harry N. Rosenfield of the Federal Security 
Agency, an authority on school legal matters will present each month a brief, 


pithy diagnosis of legal ills and their cure. 


GOOD NEWS: Extra emphasis on plant maintenance and opera- 
tion to help you get along with present equipment and curtailed fuel and other 


materials. 


GOOD NEWS: In February—a Portfolio on the new elementary 
school, plastic floors and roofs, lunchroom decoration, shatter-proof windows; 
things that are here today and coming tomorrow. Feature articles on the school 
annual; war activities; fadism in physical fitness; instruction penalized; what’s 


wrong with health education. 


All these features are part of a program for a better, more compelling editorial 
program in 1943, tuned specifically to the job education has to do under war 


and postwar conditions. 
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yy SECURITY and DURABILITY 
yy SIMPLIFIED SUPERVISION 
yy QUALITY and ECONOMY 


A complete line of locker, vocational, and laboratory 
locks . . . known and trusted from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 























. 
| DAYTON SAFETY 
we LADDERS 


have every 

advantage 
No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
platform — Automatic 
locking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 
Dayton. Write today 
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DAYTON SAFETY LADDER. 


ME West ard. STREET 
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for free catalog, prices. 








WHAl) NEW 


Chairs, Tables for You and the Army 
All-Purpose, All-Wood Answer to Equipment Shortage 








Here is a solution to the shortage of general purpose 
types of seating, together with an all-wood table, that can 
be used in classroom, library, study hall or cafeteria. 

Briefly, the No. 674 all-service, folding chairs have legs 
and stretchers of selected straight-grained, solid hardwood. 





Backs and seats are of 7/16 inch cradle-formed resin-bonded 
| plywood of birch, beech or gum. All joining hardware is 
bonderized and finished in baked enamel. 

Table construction is characterized by the absence of the 
usual corner legs, stretchers and other structural members 
that interfere with the knees and legs of the occupant.— 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| e When inquiring, refer to NSI1 





Distance Scale, Air Navigation Protractor 
Transparent Rule Makes Work Easier 

| A new combination distance scale and air navigation pro- 
| tractor has been added to the line of the C-Thru Ruler 
| Company. Made of transparent material, with lines and 
figures printed in red, the scale is said to be particularly 
useful in plotting courses in air navigation; measuring dis- 
tances on U.S.C. and G.S. regional and sectional maps; 
establishing meridians of reference, and solving wind tri- 
angles.—C-Thru Ruler Company, Hartford, Conn. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS2 


New Surface for Rough Floors 
Smooth, Inexpensive, Easy to Spread 
Smooth things over with a floor surfacer that is both 
waterproof and fireproof. Resilient and stronger than con- 
crete, the floor surfacing material recently developed by 
the Central Paint and Varnish Works is used just as it 





Address manufacturers for further information 
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comes out of the can and is troweled onto the floor. Under 
good weather conditions it can be applied at night and the 
floor will be usable the next morning, it is said. 

As an inexpensive patcher, the surfacer can be used in 
equal proportions with builder’s sand for cracks or holes. 
If properly sealed the material will last indefinitely — 
Central Paint and Varnish Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS3 


Norcor’s Victory Chair 
Durability Keynote of New Wood Product 

The Army is using the new “Folding 55,” the chair de- 
signed for strength and durability, Norcor Manufacturing 
Company announces. However, it is also available for school 
use inasmuch as it contains no essential materials. The 
frame is made from carefully selected hardwoods and the 
back rest from 5 ply 
birch, maple or elm 
plywoods. Seat size 
measures 154% by 
1544 inches and is 
1614 inches from the 
floor. Rounded cor- 
ners prevent snagging 
or tearing of cloth- 
ing. 

The chair folds and 
stacks to one frame 
leg thickness. Bond- 
erized hardware and 
stain or varnish are 
standard finish; 
painted finish is 
available at a slight 
extra cost. — Norcor 
Manufacturing Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS4 





Toolmaker Surface Grinder 
Offers Unusual Features in Design 


“Ideal for the tool and production shops,” says Delta 
Manufacturing Company regarding the new Delta tool- 
maker surface grinder, which is said to be versatile, easy 
to operate, portable and low in cost. Some of the advan- 
tages listed for the machine are as follows: (1) A wheel- 
mounting arrangement that utilizes a two piece adapter so 
that either wheel or wheel and adapter can be removed. 
(2) Extra long spindle with widely spaced bearings at either 
end that provide permanent true alignment. (3) Improved, 
smooth-operating table with conveniently located control 
handles. (4) A specially designed column of one piece 
construction, cast of high tensile iron—Delta Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. 

e When inquiring, refer to NSS 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 


























With the advent of priorities on steel, Clarin 


a superior folding chair of hardwood, bearing no compari- 
son to the average cheaply constructed wood chair of 


the past. 

This new Clar 
sturdy product, 
sis on material, 


and finish. It 


and full compli 


clusive automat 
vice when open 





THE FINEST FOLDING The chair with 
CHAIR ON paves — the AUTOMATIC 
Ask for free trial chair and POSITIVE LOCK 


3-color catalog. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4642 W. HARRISON ST. ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


inch seat, insuring comfort 


underwriters’ regulations — 
shaped back and reinforced 
construction with veneering 
slotted in grooves for added 
strength and life. 


No rough edges to catch 
clothes or hose. Besides, 
only the Clarin has the ex- 


doubly safe and rigid. 
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with empha- 
workmanship 


has a full 18 
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ic locking de- 
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CLEAN wes ou vse 


Safe, fast-cleansing Finola is 
greaseless . . . leaves no dirt- 
holding film . . . and won’t 
scratch! It’s perfect for those 
everyday cleaning jobs: wash- 
room floors, basins, bowls. Finola 
is compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill! 


For literature or consultation, phone or 


write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 


System, Inc., 201 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 















BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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LEV-L-FLOR 
A 


REPAIR and |i 
RESURFACING} 
COMPOUND 


FOR ALL TYPES 
OF SURFACES 











@ Ready Mixed 
@ Ready To Use 
@ Easy To Apply 







and it’s resilient. 





Greater compressive strength than concrete... 
LEV-L-FLOR stands 


eracking up or breaking out. 





up under the heaviest loads without 





Requires no costly, time-taking 
No skilled 


labor. Dries overnight ready for service in the morning. 






preparing, chipping or cutting of old surface. 







LEV-L-FLOR assures a strong, smooth, good-looking surface 
. Slipproof . . . Spark- 
Weatherproof ... Acid- and 
Packed in 5-gal., 1-gal. pails; 









that is Fireproof ... Waterproof. . 


proof ... Dustproof .. . 
Alkali-proof! Economical, too. 


55-gal. drums. 


SUPPLY HOUSES many attractive territories are 


open to distributors. Write for full details today. 












Send for 
literature 


“NS” 






WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE ! 


CENTRAL PAINTs VARNISH WORKS 






BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Chile DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 
eB 


For light, medium or heavy duty ser- 
vice Darnell Casters and Wheels are 
dependable — saving floors, equip- 
ment, money, time and temper. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CS TRAE A NE 
ASAVING AT EVERY TURN 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 





Film Kit-Sets Air-Condition Youth 
Preflight Fundamentals in Visual Courses 
Slide film kit- 
sets are new and 


effective devices 


= gm ee 
efit MS aD aS 
ea ee 


that schools can 
use in preparing 
pupils to meet 
government = de- 
mands in the field 
of aviation. As an 
example, the civil- 
ian pilot training 
kit is based upon 
official ground 
school material of 
the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program 
and consists of 24 separate discussion type of films that 





contain photographs, drawings, graphs, diagrams and ex- 
hibits, all useful teaching aids. 

Other subjects, such as aircraft mechanics, aircraft engine 
mechanics and aviation metal work, are treated in film 
kit form and are said to be proving their worth in shop, 
vocational and aviation programs concerned with teaching 
flying fundamentals and air-conditioning youthful minds.— 
The Jam Handy Organization, Detroit. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS6 


Supply Duct for Heating Systems 
Saves Up to 90 Per Cent of Metal 
Sal-Mo nonmetallic: s#pply duct for use in warm air 
heating and air conditioning systems is said to be acceptable 
in installations carrying normal temperatures in either grav- 
ity or blower systems. It can be used up to within 6 feet 
of the plenum chamber on the supply line and on the entire 
return line. The little metal that is used in the duct is in 
the form of standard fittings and collars. Unusual compact- 
ness for shipping is claimed for Sal-Mo Duct because of 
its special corner design which permits a complete tabri- 
cated section to be packed in a folded position.—Sall Moun- 
tain Company, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS7 


Washable Redecoration 
Paint Applied in Morning Is Dry by Afternoon 


Truscon presents a washable, oil resin emulsion wall 


coating available for speedy, odorless, inexpensive redec- 


oration. The fact that Truscon’s Opaltone is easily applied 
by amateurs with roller, brush or spray is said to make it 
doubly practical in these days of skilled labor shortage. 
Best of all, walls can be painted in the morning and the 
rooms will be usable—and odorless—by afternoon. 

It contains no 
critical raw materials and water is the only accessory. No 
primer or sealer is required. 


Opaltone hides most surfaces in one coat. 


Address manufacturers for further information 




















WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 





Practical for use over porous surfaces, such as wallboard, 
concrete block, brick or plaster, as well as over painted 
or papered walls, Opaltone is available in eight pastel 
colors and in pure white-——Truscon Laboratories, Caniff 
and G. T. R. R., Detroit. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS8 


Self-Sanitizing Floor Surfacing 
Applies Like Cement to Make Sparkproof Surface 

Hubblellite floors are designed to eliminate those ath- 
lete’s foot germs in your locker rooms, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. This surfacing applies like cement and 
should be spread to a thickness of % inch in order to 
provide a sanitary, sparkproof, static-conducting surface. 
A. Hamor at 
the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, this improved floor surface 


copper when wet. The 


Developed under the direction of Dr. W. 
minute quantities of 
effect 
organisms on its surface. 

Hubbellite is 
It drains away static charges to prevent 


gives off 


resulting bactericidal prevents growth of micro- 


In addition, neither a conductor nor a 
good dielectric. 
accumulation of sparking potentials. Sparks cannot be 
struck from it so that it is particularly well suited to use 
H. H. Robertson Company, 


in shops or furnace rooms.— 


Pittsburgh. 
e When inquiring, refer to NSQ 


Flue Systems for Ranges 
Operating Efficiency Improved 
Standard concealed flue systems for Magic Chef heavy 
duty ranges have been improved so that they are now self- 
contained within the battery, thus saving space and making 
for greater ease of cleaning and operating efficiency, the 





maker announces. Each separate unit of the battery is pro- 
vided with an individual 4 by 8 inch flue opening or vent 
to ensure proper ventilation. This innovation is said to 
obtain the most heat value from the fuel while keeping the 
kitchen cooler. Risers extend 42 inches above range tops 
and are available in sizes for single vent, two vent or four 
vent installations—American Stove Company, 4301 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS10 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 


Approved 
PRE-FLIGHTZS 


TRAINING FILMS 


valuable visual teaching aids 
now ready for your school 
FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS ———__—— 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


at the Educational Conventions where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 
YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 
METHODS OF FLIGHT 
ESSENTIAL PARTS and TYPES of PLANES.. 
AERODYNAMICS — PROPERTIES of AIR....1 
AERODYNAMICS — LIFT 
AERODYNAMICS — AIR RESISTANCE 
and STREAMLINING 


BRAY PICTURES corp. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


Your School Can Get 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


and SAVE by Our “CUT-COST” System 


The Kewaunee Matched Unit Plan of Production 
enables us to serve you more promptly and eco- 
nomically with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
using a minimum of critical materials, yet giving 
a maximum of efficiency and value. Write for 
the Kewaunee Catalog. 


L ARO FURN 


Me Ue e100 J ify: 
| / CXPERTS 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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It’s NEW! 


To censerve steel for war production HOWE 
announces a new wood folding table. All mov- 
| ing parts are of metal including the support- 
| ing braces and locking device. No priorities 
required as construction complies with regu- 
lations of WPB. 
| 





STRONG ... LIGHT WEIGHT... RIGID 
TOPS = yt det aa Masonite or Linoleum with 
ardwood edge. 


1h LEGS 1%” square, hardwood. Each pair locks 
° automatically when opened. 


Ih COMPACT—Felds in 2%”. No exposed parts to 


mar in storage. 
—_Luight Walnut, waterproof 
FINISH wax stain, 


Ideal for cafeteria and other activities. Send for 
sizes and prices. If It Folds—Ask HOWE. 





f 
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| WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


| 


Victory Wood Lockers 


Available in Single Units or Batteries 


Whether you need one locker or several thousand, the 
Curtis Companies will be pleased to fill the order with 
wood lockers made of plywood panels dovetailed into 
Ponderosa pine framework. To meet the demand for prac- 
tical lockers, this organization has developed the Victory 
model, which is made with all parts prefitted for quick, 
easy installation. Each locker consists of paneled ends, back 
panel, front panel (including door), bottom shelf, hat shelf, 
top and divider partition. Size and design have been stand- 
ardized so that all units are 15 inches wide, 17 inches deep 
and 65 inches high with legs, or 60 inches high without 
legs. The Curtis Lock-tite joint is used to assemble bat- 
teries of lockers in any desired number.—Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1] 





NEW CATALOGS 
Radio Data Book 


Formulas at Your Fingertips 





This pocket-sized booklet com- 





piles formulas and information used 

every day by instructors and pupils 

in radio and electronics, eliminating 

constant search through textbooks ne ans aapnarn fe te 
tat 


ALLIED’S ravio-FormuULA 
AND DATA BOOK 











for material. The Allied Radio | 





Corporation, 833 West Jackson 

Boulevard, Chicago, will send free copies to school officials, 
librarians and instructors engaged in radio vocational train- 
ing programs. For others, the book is priced at 10 cents 
per copy. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS12 


Recreational Pictures 
Represented Chiefly in Post Catalog 

The new catalog of 16 mm. sound films just issued by 
Post Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, has chief emphasis on films having entertainment ap- 
peal. It has a large list of short subjects and full length 
features for use in school auditoriums. Educational pictures 
are not stressed in this catalog. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS13 


Radio Playlets of “Great Composers” 
Dramatic Sketches Made Available to Schools 
The scripts of six “as broadcast” radio programs, origi- 
nally heard on the “Family Hour,” are contained in a 
booklet, “Great Composers,” that has been distributed to 
school music departments by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. The playlets contain 
music cues and production notes so that they can be pro- 
duced by pupils in music classes or assemblies. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS14 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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LET US FILL YOUR NEEDS 
WITH STOCK SHIPMENTS 


WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Economy Products 


Investment and Maintenance Costs Reduced 





Every toolroom, metal working department and general 
machine shop has an opportunity to save money with such 
products as the band saws, drill presses, grinders, lathes | 
and transmission equipment featured in a new catalog | 
of machine tools by Walker-Turner Company, Inc., Plain- | 
field, N. J. Equipment listed in this company’s recent | 
catalog is said to offer a practical solution to the problems | 
investments and | 
repair costs. | 


e When inquiring, refer to NS15 


of lowered machine maintenance and 





FOR THE GYMNASIUM 
or ATHLETIC FIELD 


@ UNIVERSAL WOOD PORTABLES are made of extra heavy, 
ee ge | select materials. The “A” shaped horses are cut and drilled on 
Visibility is the new keynote of school records presented | steel templates to assure full uniformity. All seat and foot boards 
Such features as the | are select Douglas Fir, edge bolted to prevent splitting; all metal 
parts are oversize. The stringer nose is steel shod and fits securely 
into a steel stirrup iron on the sill forming a non-slip pressure 
joint with the center of thrust near the center of the stringer; while 
our 100% bolted construction gives added safety. Erection or dis- 


Visible Records in Victory Cabinets 
Simplified Office Routine in New Wood Files 


in Remington Rand’s recent catalog. 
Kardex visible guidance record, pupil history record cards 
and locker records that show vacant lockers at a glance 
make child and school accounting function. Remington 


IS 


Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., offers this record guide together 
with a catalog emphasizing wood as an alternative for steel 
“ bd ” ‘ © ” bd 
Alternative equivalent” in 
both the Guardsman file and the Kardex Administrator 
wood cabinets, two of Remington Rand’s expedients for 
victory in office efficiency and material conservation. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS16 


‘ 


in record equipment. means 


Upward-Acting Doors; Sliding Grilles 
Wood Substituted for Steel in Some Models 


Up-to-date information on recent designs of Cornell up- 
ward-acting doors in wood and metal, rolling steel grilles 
and sliding grilles is contained in an eight page brochure 
recently published by Cornell Iron Works, Inc., Thirty- 
Sixth Avenue and Thirteenth Street, Long Island City, 
N. Y. In addition to the wood rolling door, the catalog 
shows wood vertical lift doors in single, double and triple 
sections; bi-fold doors, and wood canopy doors. Complete 
The manu- 
facturer offers free engineering advice to any organization 


specifications for these models are included. 


faced with the problem of closing off sections of the 
building. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS17 





FILM RELEASES 





The Weather—16 mm. sound. Explains the Polar Front 
weather theory and describes meteorological instruments and 
methods, including thermometers, barometers, anemometers 
and pilot balloons. Animated photography portrays solar 
radiation, atmospheric circulation and cyclone wave phenom- 
ena.—Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS18 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 











mantling is easy without the use of numerous or special tools. 


Write today for informative bulletins. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 











NOW MORE THAN EVER 
QUALITY COUNTS 


Our country is at war! We are fighting a battle 
of production. In these days schools cannot af- 
ford timewasting, error-producing, inferior qual- 
ity in their tools. 


That's why schools all over the country use 
Squires quality inkwells. Quality means effi- 
ciency and America needs efficiency every- 
where to bring us victory. 


Bakelite Low Cost 
Boston Airtight 
Inkwells Clean 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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~C. HOWARD 
DEVILDOG 
Barks: 


Everyone understands why he can’t get the choice of a full 
line of Boston Pencil Sharpeners during wartime. Scien- 
tific skill, engineering ability, needed materials must go 
into war production. So, 
stick to good old model 
KS for the duration and 
get all the advantages of 
Boston Pencil Sharpen- 
ers wrapped up in this 
one economical model. 


BOSTON 


PEWCIL SHARPENER 





Yes, and it’s the doggy 
thing to do to buy War 
Stamps and Bonds with 
the savings KS brings 


you ! 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 








BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 











HOTEL 


The superiority of Fort Meigs Hotel is 
attested to by experienced travelers who 
appreciate its beautiful, comfortable 
accommodations and reasonable rates, 
Purple Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime 
Buffet serve the best food in Ohio. 


EDWARD SHERMAN, Manager 
St. Clair between Madison & Jefferson 


TOLEDO 


ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


WITH BATH 


a 
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Bray Pictures Corp. 67 


729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Facing page 45 
Detroit, Mich. 


Castle Films 51 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Celotex Corporation 2nd Cover 
Chicago, Il. 

Central Paint & Varnish Works 66 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clarin Mfg. Co. 65 
4642 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 66 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 64 
West 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Delta Manufacturing Company 7 


664-A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 57 
First Ave. at 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dick Company, A. B. 8 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 110 61 
570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 3rd Cover 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Films, Incorporated 68 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Finnell System, Inc.......... 65 
201 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Gaylord Bros., Inc. 58 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company 61 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Hillyard Chemical Company..... .... 99 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Write Advertiser Direct or Use Blank at Right 


KEY PAGE 
NS 47 Hotel Fort Meigs 70 
Toledo, Ohio 
NS 48 Hotel Majestic 61 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
NS 49 Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 68 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
NS 50 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 55 
Huntington, Indiana 
NS 5l Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 70 
Camden, N. J. 
NS 52 Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 56 
Baltimore, Maryland 
NS 53 International Business Machines Corp. 2 
New York, N. Y. 
NS 54 Jam Handy Organization ’ 49 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
NS 55 Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 67 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
NS 56 McArthur & Sons, Geo. 61 
Baraboo, Wis. 
NS 57 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co....4th Cover 
2820 Fourth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NS 8 National Lock Company 64 
5 Rockford, Ill. 
NS 59 Nelson Corporation, Herman 54 
Moline, III. 
NS 60 Powers X-Ray Service 62 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
NS 61 RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 53 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
NS 62 Sexton & Co., John Following Page 44 
Chicago, Il. 
NS 63 South Bend Lathe Works l 
Dept. 738, South Bend, Indiana 
NS 64 Squires Inkwell Co.. 69 
351 Freeport Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NS 65 Universal Bleacher Company 69 
Champaign, IIl. 
NS 66 Victor Animatograph Corp. 43 
Davenport, lowa 
NS 67 Webster & Company, Warren 50 
Camden, N. J. 
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TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 





It’s easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this —— 
Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
. SIGN YOUR NAME and address 
Tear off, fold and seal 
Mail. 


h» Wn = 


FOLD DOWN ON THIS LINE 








I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, January 1943 





FOLD UP OR THIS LIRe 





eT 


CITY & STATE... 





I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 





MOISTEN GUM AND SEAL 
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Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed 
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United States 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


First Class Permit No. 137. Sec. 510 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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72 


Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


January 1943, The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Foot Faults—1 reel. 16 mm. sound, black and white. A 
timely and interesting film on pedestrian safety, produced 
by the Los Angeles police department.—Bell & Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS19 


Pilot Boat—Deals with the lives and activities of the 
pilots who direct ships through the channels and chartings 
of New York Harbor twenty-four hours a day. 1 reel. 
16 mm. sound.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS20 


Hidden Hunger—3 reels. 30 minutes. 16 mm. sound. 
Accompanied by manual and quiz. Presents a malady 
suffered unknowingly by two of every five Americans. 
Causes and cures emphasize fundamentals in nutrition and 
food requirements for children and adults in industry and 
business.—National Nutrition Program, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS21 


Home on the Range—Narrative with music. Depicts 
livestock on the range and the work of the rangers who 
supply the allied people with beef, mutton, wool and 
leather. Available in 16 mm. size—NMotion Picture Bureau, 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS22 


News Parade of the Year 1942—Available in 16 mm. 
sound or titled versions. Highlights of the war’s progress 
synthesize the year’s news events. Suggested for use in 
history and current events classes.—Castle Films, R.C.A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS23 


Sign for Victory—The “V” movement in Europe in 
16 mm. sound. Filmed partially in Europe and completed 
in Britain, the picture portrays the French as allies in their 
underground struggle for freedom.—Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS24 


The Skill Behind the Man—School bus drivers will bene- 
fit from this film which deals with essential details in 
driving heavy vehicles and covers emergency conditions of 
all types with emphasis on safety. It is the second in a 
series of sound films supervised by Edson Smith, twice 
world’s champion driver.—Schipper Associates, Lafayette 
Building, Detroit. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS25 
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Well be ready 


HIDE BY SIDE in the plants of Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
ats subsidiary, The Brown Instrument Company of Phila- 
Kelphia, control research for war and control research for 
cace go on twenty-four hours a day. Our present job is to 
rovide the nation with the necessary equipment for combat, 
@or military and defense housing and for essential war industry. 
Jut of this experience are coming developments in automatic 
controls for American industry and American homes that 


will provide an effortless, scientific comfort and efficiency, 
for post-war living and working. To all who own or sell 
heating and air conditioning equipment, or who use indus- 
trial instruments, we say: ‘‘M-H and Brown Engineers are 
building, every day, every hour, for the war and for the 
future."" Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. 
In Europe: London, England and Stockholm, Sweden. 
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EHP | Preuts 
“THE AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR WORLD MAP" 


An Instructional Sound Film Produced in Collaboration 
with Dr. George T. Renner, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


HE ADVENT and growing use of the airplane has 

forced us to think of the earth in global terms. Great 
circle routes are coming to be the modern paths of transportation 
in war and peace. 


THIS FILM has special significance in the light of current world 
development. It portrays the problem of map projection distor- 
tion; early maps and globes; latitude and longitude; Mercator’s, 
Mollweide’s and Goode’s projections; distance contrasts. 


Course of study application includes Elementary and General 
Science; Elementary Social Studies; Geography and History; 
Sociology and Economics; Flight Training and Navigation; Gen- 
eral Adult Education. (A Teacher's Handbook Accompanies 
the Film and contains valuable supplementary data. ) 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 BROADWA Y, NE W YOR K 














